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FRUIT  and  TOMATO  WASHER 


Divided  into  several  compartments.  Each  . 

has  revolving  paddles  set  on  an  angle 

which  lifts  the  tomatoes  and  deposits  them  ^ 

into  the  next  compartment  until  they  reach 

the  last  compartment  and  are  then  carried 

out  by  the  conveyor.  These  paddles  being 

on  an  angle  cause  the  water  to  stir  greatly 

and  whirl  the  tomatoes  rapidly. 

Not  only  washes  the  dirt  from  the  tomatoes  IW 
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Continental  Can  Company 


NEW  YORK 


<m<ACO 


fAN  FRANCISCO 


Ihese  first  three  full  page  adver- 
J  tisements  of  Continental's  1935 
Canned  Foods  campaign,  continu¬ 
ing  the  theme  of  last  year's  series, 
have  boosted  the  total  number  of  educational  messages 
to  fifty-five  million.  Colorful  advertisements  like  these, 
appearing  throughout  1935,  will  continue  Continental's 
crusade  to  instill  in  the  minds  of  American  women  a 
true  appreciation  of  the  goodness  and  quality  of  food 
packed  in  cans. 
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EDITORIALS 

CARLE  GOES  TO  BAT — The  taboo  on  politics  is 
raised  for  the  nonce,  because  the  industry’s 
own  Carle  (Carle  Cooling,  of  Metal  Package 
Corp.,  now  renamed  the  National  Can  Co.)  enters  the 
lists  this  week — May  7th — for  his  first  great  tilt  with 
the  political  dragon.  The  young  Republicans  as  much 
or  more  “regusted”  with  the  old  political  hacks  of  their 
party,  decided,  and  very  wisely  we  think,  to  cut  clean 
away  from  the  old  line,  and  to  present  to  the  public 
an  entirely^ new  front,  in  their  bid  for  the  Mayorship 
of  the  City*  of  Baltimore,  and  his  running  mates.  So 
they  called  upon  three  brand  new,  never  before  used, 
still-wet-behind-the-ears  (politically),  young  business 
men  to  carry  the  Republican  banner,  and  more  par¬ 
ticularly  their  hopes.  For  Mayor  they  picked  out  one 
Blanchard  Randall,  Jr.,  a  scion  of  one  of  Maryland’s 
fine  old  families,  college  graduate,  and  a  young  business 
man  who  has  made  a  rather  remarkable  success,  with 
a  reputation  as  clean  as  a  hound’s  tooth;  in  other 
words,  the  very  opposite  of  the  usual  political  candi¬ 
date  of  recent  years.  Not  since  the  rise  and  fall  of 
Albert  Cabell  Ritchie  has  there  been  as  much  genuine 
personality  offered  to  the  voters’  choice,  as  this  same 
young  Randall,  albeit  he  is  a  Republican.  If  they  suc¬ 
ceed  in  electing  him  to  be  Mayor  of  Baltimore,  they 
will  probably  soon  discard  him,  because  like  ex- 
Governor  Ritchie,  one  of  the  finest  Governors  ever 
elected  in  any  State,  the  political  machine  cannot 
handle  him,  he  will  not  blindly  do  their  bidding,  and 
so  he  will  be  cut  off.  He  is  the  kind  of  man  the  present- 
day  politicians  do  not  want.  Accordingly  he  is  the  very 
kind  of  man  the  people  should  demand  and  put  into 
office.  We  will  see  next  Tuesday. 

His  right  hand  running  mate,  as  President  of  the 
City  Council,  is  our  own  S.  Carle  Cooling,  and  the 
occasion  for  this  political  debauchery  of  these  columns. 
There  is  no  reflection  upon  these  fine  gentlemen  in  say¬ 
ing  that,  for  have  we  not  said  they  are  not  of  the 
political  stripe ;  not  yet.  They  are  pure  and  undefiled — 
a  most  remarkable  thing  as  regards  politics — and  we 
hope  we  may  ever  continue  to  say  as  much  for  them. 
You  know  that  Carle  is  a  good  business  man;  a 
straight-shooter;  loyal  and  dependable.  If  he  can 
keep  the  atmosphere  and  the  surroundings  as  clean  as 
they  are  now,  he  and  his  running  mates  will  have 
brought  a  new  day  into  our  political  life. 


The  third  member  of  the  party  is  Henry  Stockbridge 
III,  another  eminent,  up-standing  young  man,  son  of 
a  famous  judge  of  this  city,  and  entirely  worthy  of 
popular  approval. 

This  is  a  very  “foxy”  setup  by  the  Republicans, 
showing  unprecedented  wisdom  in  fact,  where  reason 
or  even  common  sense  seldom  enter:  for  they  are 
opposing  these  brand  new,  and  clean  candidates  to 
the  tainted  and  bedraggaled  representatives  on  the 
Democratic  ticket,  headed  by  the  present  Mayor 
Howard  W.  Jackson.  If  that  characterization  seems 
bitter  the  Democratic  candidates  have  no  one  to  blame 
but  themselves,  and  the  expose  they  made  in  the 
primary  election,  which  nominated  them.  In  that 
busting  the  Democrats  washed  more  and  filthier  linen 
in  public  than  ever  before  witnessed,  and  if  they  could 
bring  such  charges  against  members  of  their  own,  and 
who  were  ultimately  elected  to  the  ticket,  why  squirm 
now  when  so  much  lighter  terms  are  applied  to  them? 
The  country  still  does  not  understand  why  Maryland 
defeated  Governor  Ritchie  last  Fall,  as  it  regarded  him 
as  the  foremost  Governor  in  the  country.  In  brief, 
there  were  two  causes:  (a)  animosities  of  the  counties 
for  real  or  fancied  wrongs  against  them,  and  the  fact 
that  the  counties,  numbering  less  than  half  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  State  and  providing  but  about  one-fourth 
of  the  tax  returns,  decided  to  punish  Ritchie  for  his 
protection  of  the  City.  It  should  be  called  “fair-treat¬ 
ment”  of  the  City.  All  the  counties  went  against  him, 
but  even  so  he  would  not  have  lost  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  traitorous  actions  of  the  Democratic  Machine  in 
Baltimore  City.  That  machine  pretended  to  support 
Ritchie,  but  secretly  worked  against  him,  knifing  him 
in  the  back,  and  thereby  turning  a  normal  60,000 
majority  into  a  mere  20,000  majority,  and  giving  the 
governorship  to  his  Republican  opponent.  Governor 
Nice,  by  a  small  majority.  They  wore  Ritchie  buttons, 
but  went  about,  openly  saying  they  believed  he  would 
be  licked,  and  hoped  he  would  be,  with  plentiful 
damning.  Why  did  they  act  so?  Well,  Ritchie  was  not 
the  sort  of  politician  they  could  “handle” ;  in  fact,  he 
opposed  the  Machine.  Candidate  Mayor  Jackson 
modestly  denies  that  he  is  head  of  this  Machine,  but  in 
any  event  he  has  with  him  all  the  Brutuses  who  slew 
Ritchie,  and  he  has  always  been  opposed  to  Ritchie. 
He  is  the  Machine’s  man,  and  as  the  people  are  very 
heartily  sick  of  the  Machine’s  actions,  it  will  not  be 
surprising  if  he  and  the  Machine  are  turned  out.  That 
is  what  puts  Carle  and  his  associates  in  position  to 
win,  and  again  the  reason  for  this  political  explana- 
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tion.  But  it  is  a  man’s  size  job  to  lick  that  Machine, 
for  it  is  the  embodiment  of  political  trickery  and  con¬ 
nivance,  knows  every  trick  and  has  no  hesitancy  about 
employing  them.  It  is  the  “thing”  which  this  country 
has  to  beat  down  and  flatten  out,  if  it  ever  expects  to 
emerge  from  ax-slavery,  and  more  taxes.  Politics  is 
a  big  business  today;  furthest  removed  from  serving 
the  “dear  public,”  strong  enough  and  sassy  enough  to 
tell  the  public:  “Yes,  you  will  give  us  more  money; 
we’ll  make  you  pay  more  taxes  and  like  it.” 

Our  local  disturbance  is  just  a  mere  patch  on  the 
horizon,  but  it  carries  a  threat.  If  the  people  knew 
what  is  good  for  them  they  would  lick  the  machine  to 
a  frazzle ;  but  don’t  bet  too  much  on  that. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

If  you  object  to  political  talk,  just  turn  your  eyes 
towards  Washington  and  note  that  the  National 
Canners  Association  has  been  holding  meetings  to  plan 
ways  and  means  of  combating  Congress  on  a  lot  of 
legislation  there.  There  wdll  be  a  special  meeting  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  early  in  June,  and  with  them 
the  officers  of  the  sections  and  of  the  local  and  State 
Associations,  in  Washington.  NRA,  AAA,  Pure  Food 
Law,  Labeling  Law,  etc.,  etc.,  are  all  on  the  fire,  and 
the  industry  must  take  care  of  its  own  fences,  or 
nobody  else  will. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

“Make  use  of  the  mammon  of  iniquity,”  is  a  biblical 
quotation,  and  before  changing  the  scenes  or  the  back¬ 
drop,  permit  us  to  call  your  attention  to  the  service 
rendered  by  the  Indiana  State  Employment  Service  to 
the  canners  in  that  State.  You  will  find  this  elsewhere 
in  this  issue,  and  it  ought  to  provide  a  lesson  for  every 
other  State  where  canning  is  important.  You  are  going 
to  have  trouble  with  labor  this  season,  and  with  a 
system  such  as  this  in  good  working  order,  you  may 
find  it  a  great  refuge.  But  if  you  want  it  you  will 
have  to  commence  work  for  it  right  now.  Get  set  with 
this  department;  make  them  realize  the  position  you 
hold,  especially  in  furnishing  employment  for  short- 
time  jobs ;  and  then  co-operate  with  them. 

SCORE  ONE  FOR  THE  NEW  DEAI^Testimony 
in  behalf  of  food  brokers  before  NIRA  Board,  in 
Washington  late  in  March,  by  brokers’  representative: 

“The  food  broker  is  an  independent  sales  agent 
who  performs  the  services  of  negotiating  the  sale 
of  food  and/or  grocery  products,  for  and  on 
account  of  the  seller  as  principal,  in  consideration 
of  a  brokerage  or  commission  paid  by  the  seller, 
and  who  is  not  employed  nor  established  by,  nor 
an  affiliate  or  subsidiary  of  any  trade  buyer.” 

The  Brokers  Association  has  steadily  maintained  this 
before  these  Governmental  bodies,  but  what  a  far  cry 
from  the  ravings  of  that  Los  Angeles  broker,  a  few 
years  ago,  before  their  Convention  in  Chicago,  as  all 
members  of  that  Association  will  recall.  If  your 
memory  be  short,  don’t  ask  us ;  ask  Paul,  re :  the  penal¬ 
ties  a  canner  should  be  made  to  pay  before  being 
allowed  to  take  his  account  away  from  a  broker,  who 
the  broker  is,  etc.,  etc. 

The  definition  is  clear  and  worth  remembering. 
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INCREASED  OUTPUT  OF  MAYONNAISE  AND 
SALAD  DRESSINGS 

Commercial  production  of  mayonnaise,  dress¬ 
ings  and  related  products  increased  25  per  cent 
in  1934  over  1933,  according  to  reports  received 
in  the  Foodstuffs  Division  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign 
and  Domestic  Commerce,  from  62  firms  representing 
approximately  85  per  cent  of  the  industry. 

Salad  dressing  output  increased  nearly  40  per  cent 
from  1933  to  1934,  sandwich  spreads  approximately  24 
per  cent  and  mayonnaise  31/4  per  cent. 

One  hundred  seventy-five  manufacturers,  accounting 
for  about  95  per  cent  of  the  commercial  production  of 
these  products,  reported  19,289,835  gallons  of  salad 
dressing,  valued  at  $16,974,413,  and  9,181,721  gallons  of 
mayonnaise,  having  a  value  of  $11,104,702,  it  was 
stated. 

Manufacturers’  average  annual  invoice  value  of 
mayonnaise  declined  from  $1.44  per  gallon  in  1933  to 
$1.23  in  1934,  whereas  the  average  value  of  salad  dress¬ 
ing  increased  from  81  cents  in  1933  to  88  cents  in  1934, 
according  to  the  Foodstuffs  Division. 

The  complete  study  contains  also  information  on 
channels  of  distribution,  sizes  of  containers  used, 
labeling  practices,  monthly  movement,  and  other  data. 
This  is  available  from  the  Foodstuffs  Division,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce,  Washington,  at  10  cents  per  copy. 
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A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Baltimore,  Md. 

We  manufacture  every  article  shown  here 
Also: 

Roller  Picking  Tables  Pea  &  Bean 
Sorting  Tables  and  a  general  line 
oF  Sanitary  Canning  Machinery 

Write  for  Catalog, 


ROBINS  PEA  &  BEAN  WASHER 


HUME  SAL  T  DISPENSER 
{For  Bulk  Saif) 
Pedettal  Model  Shown 
Also  Made  in  Conveyor  Type 
Write  For  Circular 


ROBINS  RETORT 


CONSIDER  YOUR  FIRE  INSURANCE 
When  Planning 

Alterations 
Additions  and 
Structural  Changes 

Let  us  advise  you,  without  charse,  how 
such  chanses  can  be  made  without  un¬ 
necessary  increase  in  your  Fire  insurance 
costs. 

CANNERS  EXCHANGE  SUBSCRIBERS 

at 

WARNER  INTER-INSURANCE  BUREAU 

Lansing  B.  Warner,  Incorporated 

540  North  Michisan  Avenue 
CHICAGO  ILLINOIS 


Pi  EDMONT  LABELCOM  PANV 

I N C OR PO RATED 

DESIGNERS  '  '  LITHOGRAPHERS 


BEDFORD 


A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Lombard  &  Concord  Sts.  Baltimore,  Md. 

Factory:  Cardiff,  Md. 

Robert  A.  Sindall,  Harry  R.  Stansbury, 

Pros,  -  Treat.  Vice-Prea. 

“Every  Article  Shown  here  is  of  our  own  manufacture” 


Write  us  about  the  Tuc> 
Robins  line  of  Whole  Grain 
Corn  Canning  Machinery. 
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'GRAMS  of  INTEREST 


EXTENSIVE  IMPROVEMENTS,  including  addi¬ 
tional  floor  space  and  new  loading  platform,  are  planned 
by  Oroville  Canning  Company,  Oroville,  Washington. 

THE  CLEAR  LAKE  CANNERY,  Upper  Lake,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  has  come  under  the  management  of  B.  H.  Body, 
Oakland,  California,  and  the  plant  is  being  placed  in 
shape  for  a  busy  season  on  fruits  and  vegetables. 

THE  VAN  BUREN  PACKING  COMPANY  has  been 
formed  at  Van  Buren,  Indiana,  by  R.  W.  Morris,  Wil¬ 
liam  Jones  and  F.  W.  Hardy. 

ON  FRIDAY,  April  26th,  the  Procon  Grocery  Ser¬ 
vice  Company,  Incorporated,  New  York  City  food  brok¬ 
ers,  moved  into  new  and  larger  quarters  at  205  E.  42nd 
Street,  Room  1608. 

SUNSHINE  CANNING  CORPORATION  plant  under 
construction  at  Pahokee,  Florida,  is  about  completed 
and  ready  to  start  canning  this  week.  H.  Gold  is  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  company. 

LOWELL  CANNING  CORPORATION  has  been  in¬ 
corporated  at  Waukesha,  Wisconsin,  with  an  authorized 
capital  of  $26,000,  by  H.  J.  Fame,  J.  E.  Blackstone  and 
E.  M.  Yatzeck. 

HENRY  J.  HEINZ,  scion  of  one  branch  of  the  fam¬ 
ous  57  varieties  family,  arrived  at  San  Francisco  last 
week  from  Australia,  where  he  has  been  looking  over 
the  canning  field. 

FOR  THE  PURPOSE  of  year  around  operation,  the 
Louis  Johann  Products  Company,  Collinsville,  Illinois, 
is  preparing  for  the  addition  of  dog  food  to  their  pro¬ 
duction. 

THE  LUCE  PRODUCTS  COMPANY,  Lucedale, 
Mississippi,  announce  that  they  are  not  successors  to 
the  Luce  Packing  Company,  which  ceased  to  exist  after 
the  plant  was  destroyed  by  fire  last  November,  but  is 
an  entirely  new  organization;  however,  the  personnel 
is  practically  the  same  as  the  defunct  concern. 

A  CANNING  PLANT  in  Florida,  which  will  probably 
be  in  operation  in  about  a  week,  is  located  at  the  Port 
of  Palm  Beach.  P.  M.  Childers,  former  Sarasota  county 
agricultural  agent,  is  in  charge  of  installing  the  ma¬ 
chinery,  which  he  is  pushing  to  completion. 

ANNOUNCEMENT  has  been  made  that  the  Hovden 
Food  Products  Company,  of  Monterey,  California,  will 
erect  a  fish  reduction  plant  and  cannery  at  North 
Bend,  Oregon. 


AN  AUTOMOBILE  ACCIDENT  claimed  the  life  of 
another  prominent  canner,  when  on  April  22nd,  Jack 
Morris,  general  manager  of  Fishermans  Packing  Cor¬ 
poration,  Everson,  Washington,  was  killed  on  the  road 
between  Takoma  and  Olympia,  Washington. 

A.  J.  PALMER,  D.  Beems,  Dr.  Meyers  and  R.  W. 
Harris  have  organized  the  Decatur  (Ind.)  Packing 
Company,  to  pack  tomatoes. 

THE  MOTORSHIP  NORTH  STAR  sailed  from  San 
Francisco  last  week  for  Alaska  with  a  party  of  farmers 
from  the  drought  stricken  Middle  West,  under  the  guid¬ 
ance  of  Uncle  Sam.  Several  hundred  families  will  start 
life  anew  in  the  rich  Matanuska  Valley,  near  Anchor¬ 
age. 

THE  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  of  Albany,  Wash¬ 
ington,  is  attempting  a  $15,000  stock  sale  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  purchasing  the  Hunt  Brothers  Packing  Com¬ 
pany  factory  located  at  Albany.  If  the  sale  is  success¬ 
ful,  a  like  amount  will  be  sought  from  R.  F.  C.  to  com¬ 
plete  the  deal. 

A  MEASURE  providing  a  graduate  chain  store  tax 
designed  to  affect  almost  every  multiple-store  enter¬ 
prise  in  California  has  been  introduced  into  the  legis¬ 
lature  by  Assemblyman  Melvin  I.  Cronin,  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  It  has  already  received  a  favorable  recommenda¬ 
tion  from  the  Revenue  and  Taxation  Committee.  The 
rate  under  consideration  is  just  one-half  that  originally 
proposed.  It  is:  First  store  $1.00;  second  $2.00;  third 
$4.00 ;  fourth  $8.00 ;  fifth  $16.00 ;  sixth  $32.00 ;  seventh 
$64.00;  eighth  $128.00;  ninth  $256.00;  tenth  $500.00; 
and  $500.00  for  each  store  above  ten. 

JAPANESE  EXPERIENCE  GOOD  YEAR  — San 
Francisco  importers  interested  in  the  handling  of 
canned  products  from  Japan  advise  that  the  Japanese 
canning  industry  as  a  whole  prospered  last  year  as  the 
foreign  demand  was  quite  good.  The  vegetable  pack 
was  cut  somewhat  by  bad  weather,  but  the  fishing 
industry  had  a  good  season,  with  the  exception  of  tuna. 
Salmon  packers  had  the  best  season  on  record  and  up 
to  the  end  of  October  had  packed  2,228,000  cases, 
against  a  pack  of  1,443,000  cases  to  the  same  date  in 
1933.  Exports  of  canned  salmon  for  the  first  eleven 
months  of  the  year  amounted  to  46,844,000  pounds. 
The  tuna  pack  in  Japan  in  1934  was  but  280,000  cases, 
as  compared  with  605,000  cases  the  preceding  year. 
A  pack  of  300,000  cases  is  planned  for  1935.  During 
the  past  year  several  of  the  tuna  packing  plants  were 
given  over  to  the  canning  of  mandarin  oranges  for  the 
British  trade. 
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SEEDS 


Do  you  need  any 
of  the  following  ? 


Landreth  Stringless  Green  Pod  Beans 
Short  Prolific  Pickle  Squash 

Tender  Green  Beans  Pumpkin 

Full  Measure  Beans  Bloomsdale  Spinach 

or  other  seeds  for  Spring,  Summer  or  Fall  planting?  If  so,  write  us  and 
let  us  quote  you. 

D.  LANDRETH  SEED  COMPANY,  Bristol,  pa. 


BUSINESS  ESTABLISHED  1784 


151  YEARS  IN  BUSINESS 


THE  1935  DIRECTORY  OF  CANNERS 

Will  aomn  be  ready.  Enter  your  order  now  for  the  26th  edition.  Compiled  by  the  National  Canners  Association, 

from  Statistical  Reports  and  such  other  reliable  data. 

Carefully  prepared  and  up-to-date;  lists  corrected  by  Canners  themselves;  verified  by  competent 
authorities.  The  various  articles  packed  and  other  valuable  information  is  given.  Distributed 
free  to  members  of  the  National  Canners  Association.  Sold  to  all  others  at  $2.00  per  copy,  postage 
prepaid.  The  book  that  is  needed  by  all  wholesale  grocers,  brokers,  machinery  and  supplymen, 
salesmen,  and  practically  everybody  interested  in  the  canning  industry.  Get  your  order  in  now. 

National  Canners  Association/  1739  H.  St.,  N.  W.  Washington,  D.  C. 

PERSONAL  CHECKS  ACCEPTED 


%  Field  Hamper 
20  quarts 


FOUR  TYPES  FOUR  PRICES 

Tomato  Field  Baskets 

Progressive  canners  everywhere  use  f  baskets  instead  of 
old  fashion  field  crates  because  they  save  time,  labor,  space 
and  money.  Tomatoes  keep  longer  in  Baskets  because  of 
thorough  ventilation.  We  are  the  largest  manufacturers 
in  the  U.  S. 

Write  us  for  prices. 

PLANTERS  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Inc. 

PORTSMOUTH,  VIRGINIA 


The  Kyler  LABELER  and  BOXER 


For  economical,  high  quality  production,  KYLER  LABELING 
and  BOXING  MACHINES  are  without  equal.  Their  initial 
low  cost,  dependable  operation  and  freedom  from  repairs  make 
them  the  most  profitable  machines  of  this  type  ever  built. 
KYLER  LABELING  and  BOXING  MACHINES  embody 
time-tried  and  proved  principles  of  construction  throughout, 
with  working  parts  that  are  strong,  simple  and  accurate. 


Westminster  Machine  Works,  Westminster,  Md.,  u.  s.  a. 


Domestic  Distributors — A.  K.  Robins  &  Company,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. ;  Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. ;  J.  L.  Ferguson  Company,  Joliet, 
Illinois ;  Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wisconsin ;  Bellingham  Chain  &  Forge  Co.,  South  Bellingham,  Wash. ;  Emmons  &  Gallagher,  Oakland, 
California.  Canadian  Distributor — The  Brown  Boggs  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Canada.  Ateliers  de  Construction  E.  Lecluyse,  S.  A., 
Antwerp,  Belgium,  Manufacturers  for  Continental  Europe. 
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Exerpts  From  Maryland  Canners^  And 
Field  Men's  ConFerence 

College  Park,  Maryland,  February  26  and  27,  1935 

Held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  and  Extension  Service  of  the 
University  of  Maryland  in  Cooperation  with  the  Tri-State  Packers^  Association. 


Experimental  Work  on  the  Corn  Ear  Worm  and  Vinegar  Gnat 

By  E.  N.  Cory  and  L  P.  Ditman,  University  of  Maryland 

ORN  EAR  WORM — Injury  from  the  corn  ear 
worm  was  less  in  1934  than  in  the  two  preced¬ 
ing  years.  Observations  of  injury  on  various 
varieties  showed  Golden  Cross  Bantam  to  be  less  in¬ 
jured  than  other  Golden  Bantam  types. 

There  have  been  several  favorable  reports  with  the 
use  of  poison  spray  baits  for  control  of  the  corn  ear 
worm.  Because  of  these  results,  work  was  begun  at  the 
Maryland  Station  two  years  ago  to  determine  the  most 
attractive  sugar  and  the  minimum  concentration  at 
which  it  is  effective,  as  well  as  the  poison  which  would 
be  most  suitable  for  the  bait. 

It  was  found  that  sucrose  (cane  sugar)  was  most 
attractive,  and  attractive  at  a  lower  concentration  than 
any  other  sugar.  Poisons  used  were  sodium  arsenite, 
tartar  emetic,  thallium  sulphate,  sodium  fluoride,  and 
pyrethrum.  Sodium  arsenite  appears  to  be  the  most 
satisfactory.  Indications  are  that  10  to  15  pounds  to 
50  gallons  of  water  will  be  necessary  to  kill  ear  worm 
moths  in  a  minimum  length  of  time.  One  type  of  feed¬ 
ing  trap  which  we  have  made  has  been  observed  in  the 
field;  when  baited  with  a  fermenting  mixture  and  a 
poisoned  invert  sugar  solution,  moths  of  all  descrip¬ 
tions  were  attracted  to  it  and  fed  in  large  numbers.  In 
view  of  the  results  of  laboratory  work  we  believe  there 
is  a  good  chance  of  killing  moths  with  poison  bait 
traps. 

VINEGAR  GNAT — Field  infestation  began  early 
and  remained  high  throughout  the  season.  Factory  in¬ 
festation  was  uniformly  low.  Set-ups  which  had  been 
put  in  for  control  of  the  gnat  were  no  doubt  partly 
responsible  for  this.  Factory  infestation  was  higher 
late  in  the  season. 

Inefficient  culling  is  the  most  important  cause  of 
gnat  infestation.  A  long  belt  must  be  used  and  culling 
done  thoroughly.  No  type  of  washer  will  remove  larvae 
from  the  tomatoes.  Better  raw  stock  will  aid  greatly 
in  keeping  down  infestation.  Few,  if  any,  farmers 
deliver  gnat-free  tomatoes. 

PEA  APHIS — Three  years  of  control  work  have 
been  completed  in  Garrett  County,  where  the  aphis  is 
a  serious  pest.  A  spray  of  1 :500  Black  Leaf  40,  and  4 
pounds  of  fish  oil  soap  is  best.  Spraying  should  be 


done  at  blooming  time.  It  may  be  necessary  to  make 
two  sprays — one  a  little  earlier  than  this.  Cost  per 
acre  for  material  and  application  is  about  $1.75. 

Breeding  and  Development  of  Hybrid  Sweet  Corn 
in  Connecticut 

By  W.  R.  Singleton,  Connecticut  Experiment  Station 

Development  of  desirable  sweet  corns  necessi¬ 
tates  selection  for  (1)  Yield,  (2)  Uniformity, 
and  (3)  Quality.  Disease  resistance  is  often  an 
important  factor  in  yielding  capacity.  Golden  Cross 
Bantam,  for  example,  is  resistant  to  wilt,  and  is  an 
outstanding  sweet  corn  in  Connecticut.  Uniformity  of 
ears  is  especially  important  when  the  canner  is  putting 
up  a  whole  grain  pack.  For  a  corn  to  possess  high 
quality  it  must  (1)  have  a  tender  pericarp,  (2)  be 
high  in  sugar  content,  and  (3)  have  a  good  flavor. 

Crossing  of  field  corns  with  sweet  corn  to  secure 
certain  desirable  characteristics  has  not  been  success- 
full  in  Connecticut. 

Self-pollination  is,  of  course,  necessary  in  inbreed¬ 
ing,  and  both  ear  and  tassel  must  be  bagged,  for 
foreign  pollen  may  lodge  on  tassels. 

Top  cross  corns  are  obtained  by  crossing  an  inbred 
with  the  open  pollinated  variety.  The  so-called  hybrid 
sweet  corns  are  obtained  by  crossing  two  inbreds.  Two 
inbreds,  when  crossed,  give  vigor  and  high  yield.  When 
corn  is  selfed  it  continues  to  get  smaller. 

The  usual  ratio  of  seed  plants  (detasseled)  to  male 
plants  is  3:1,  for  production  of  top  cross  sweet  corn 
seed. 

Some  of  the  outstanding  varieties  developed  in  Con¬ 
necticut  have  been: 

(1)  Connecticut  No.  6 — a  whipple  hybrid. 

(2)  Spanish  Gold — especially  valuable  for  breeding 
purposes,  and  is  widely  used. 

(3)  Whip  Cross  P-39 — ^three  days  earlier  than  Gol¬ 
den  Cross  Bantam.  This  variety  may  be  valu¬ 
able  to  canners. 

Yields  of  corn  are  uniformly  higher  in  Connecticut 
than  anywhere  in  the  United  States.  This  is  due  mainly 
to  its  peculiar  climatic  conditions.  It  has  been  found 
that  corns  grow  well  in  hot,  dry  regions  will  do  even 
better  in  Connecticut.  Corn  taken  from  Connecticut, 
however,  to  some  of  the  hot,  dry  regions  will  not  grow 
well. 
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Specializing,  to  the  Cannery  Trade,  in 


Rubber 

Aprons 


Rubber 

Gloves 


Rubber  Boots ‘Oiled  Aprons 

Before  you  purchase  your  1935  requirements, 
won’t  you  please  have  us  submit  samples 
and  prices?  We  are  about  second  largest  in 
this  held  and  can  offer  you  exceptional 
qualities,  and  surprisingly  low  hgures. 

M.  L.  SNYDER  &  SON 

Third  above  Arch  Philadelphia 


St.  Louis 


Branchea 

San  Francisco  Los  Angeles  Seattle 


MODERNIZE -£/s« 

NEW- WAY 

LABELERS  and  CASERS 

ADJUSTABLE  LABELERS  -  ALL  CANS 

C--1 2,  No.  1 2  to  6  oz.  tomato  paste 
C”1 0,  No.  1 0  to  6  oz.  tomato  paste 
M— H,  No.  3  to  2  oz.  cans 


NEW-WAY  CANNING  MACHINES  CO. 

HANOVER,  PENNA. 

Distributors;  Leon  Savaria  53  W.  Jackson  Blvd.  Chicago.  H.  W. 
printnall  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Seattle  &  Los  Angeles.  Purdy  Patent 
Machinery  Co.,  George  St.,  London  N.W.I-England. 


L 


PEERLESS  FILLERS 


For  Pulp,  Juice,  Syrup  or  Brine 


PEERLESS 
6-VALVE  FILLER 


HIGH  SPEED,  ACCURATE  FILLING 

WITHOUT  SPILLING  OR  WASTE 

Peerless  Fillers  are  built  with  interchangeable 
valves  for  filling  pulp  or  juices  or  for  use  on 
syruping  or  brining  operations. 

They  are  built  in  6-valve,  12-valve  Standard  and 
12-valve  Hi-speed  sizes.  All  sizes  are  readily 
fitted  or  changed  over  for  various  sizes  of  cans. 

These  splendid  fillers  operate  on  the  gravity 
principle  and  are  suitable  for  filling  any  liquid. 


Built  sturdy  and  strong.  Easy  to  install  and 
keep  clean. 

Liquid  filling  troubles  are  over  when  you  use 
this  dependable  Peerless  Filler. 

Let  us  send  you  full  details  and  a  copy  of  our 
General  Catalog  No.  200  showing  new  and 
modernized  equipment  for  the  canning  of  all 
food  products.  No  cost  or  obligation — mail 
coupon  below. 


Modern  Canning  Equipment  for  ALL  Food  Products 

SPRAGUE-SELLS  CORPORATION 

Division  of  FOOD  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 
HOOPFSTON,  ILLINOIS 


SPRAGUE-SELLS  CORPORATION 
HoepastQn,  Illinois 

Send  me  without  obligation,  full  details  of 

Peerless  Filler  for . 

and  copy  of  General  Catalog  No.  200. 


Name.. 


V- ■ 


BOOK 


Address. 


C-22T 
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The  More  Promising  Strains  and  Hybrids  of  Sweet  Corn  for 
Canning  in  Maryland 

By  R.  C.  Rothgeb,  University  of  Maryland 

N  order  to  obtain  information  useful  alike  to  sweet 
corn  growers  and  seedsmen,  annual  field  trials  are 
being  conducted  jointly  by  the  Experiment  Station 
and  the  Extension  Service  of  the  University  of  Mary¬ 
land.  Due  to  the  existence  of  many  strains  of  estab¬ 
lished  types,  together  with  the  development  of  an  in¬ 
creasing  number  of  hybrids,  it  seems  advisable  to 
have  available  up-to-date  performance  records  for 
Maryland. 

Various  varieties,  strains  and  hybrids  have  been 
grown  in  replicated  plats  on  the  same  farm  at  College 
Park  for  the  past  four  years.  The  number  of  stocks 
tested  has  varied  from  thirty-six  in  1933  to  sixty-five 
in  1931.  Seed  samples  have  been  furnished  by  other 
experiment  stations,  seedsmen,  and  individuals  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  improvement  of  sweet  corn.  A  report  in¬ 
cluding  all  the  entries  has  been  mimeographed  and 
distributed. 

OBSERVATIONS  BASED  ON  THE  TRIALS— 
Many  hybrids  which  do  well  in  other  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try  are  not  adapted  to  Maryland.  It  is  just  as  neces¬ 
sary,  if  not  more  so,  to  test  hybrids  as  it  is  varieties. 

Home  grown  seed  has  yielded  somewhat  better  than 
northern  grown  seed.  As  a  rule  stocks  developed  in 
the  mid-west  have  shown  good  vigor  in  Maryland. 

In  general  late  varieties  have  been  more  productive 
than  early  varieties.  Evergreen  and  Country  Gentle¬ 
man  belong  to  the  former  group,  and  serve  as  stand¬ 
ards  of  comparison  for  new  material. 

Adapted  first  generation  hybrids  are  more  uniform 
in  maturity  than  open  pollinated  varieties.  However, 
the  uniformity  of  hybrids  may  have  no  practical  bene¬ 
fit  if  the  crop  is  being  grown  in  a  field  which  varies 
greatly  in  soil  fertility. 

No  StowelTs  Evergreen  or  Country  Gentleman  hy¬ 
brids  have  been  tested  which  have  consistently  out- 
yielded  good  open  pollinated  stocks.  However,  several 
Narrow  Grain  Evergreen  hybrids  have  shown  high 
yields  and  good  quality  for  two  or  more  years.  Asgrow 
26.15,  especially,  has  promise. 

In  1934  a  yellow  Country  Gentleman  hybrid  (As¬ 
grow  Golden  Colonel)  performed  equally  as  well  as 
commercial  stock. 

Golden  Cross  Bantam  has  done  well  for  four  years. 
In  yield  of  marketable  ears  it  has  compared  favorably 
with  Evergreen  and  has  far  surpassed  8-row  Golden 
Bantam.  It  is  recommended  to  the  grower  who  desires 
a  yellow  corn  having  short  fodder,  excellent  canning 
quality,  and  maturing  a  week  to  ten  days  earlier  than 
Evergreen.  Seed  is  being  produced  in  quantity  by  a 
number  of  seedsmen.  One  of  the  inbred  parents  is 
being  used  to  good  advantage  in  several  yellow  top 
crosses.  One  such  top  crossed  Bantam  performed  about 
as  well  as  Golden  Cross  Bantam  in  1934.  Similarly, 
top  crossed  Spanish  Gold  gives  promise  as  a  seventy 
day  yellow  hybrid.  Other  material  has  possibilities 
but  has  not  been  tested  sufficiently  for  definite  con¬ 
clusions. 


The  following  table  compares  Golden  Cross  Bantam 
with  three  varieties.  The  data  represent  averages  for 
four  years,  1931,  1932,  1933  and  1934. 

Golden  Golden  Stowell’s  Country 


Stand — Percentage  . 

Bantam 
..  83.0 

Cross 

Bantam* 

92.8 

Ever¬ 

green 

89.2 

Gentle¬ 

man 

87.3 

Days  to  silking 

First  plant . 

.  54.0 

56.8 

60.0 

62.5 

50%  of  plants . . 

.  57.3 

59.0 

66.3 

65.5 

Plants  smutted — Pet . . 

.  10.2 

5.1 

5.8 

4.6 

Plants  dying — Pet . . 

.  16.7 

1.6 

1.4 

.0 

Plant  height — inches . 

.  61 

68 

88 

88 

Ear  Lengrth — inches . 

.  7.1 

7.9 

8.1 

7.7 

Good  ears  per  plant . 

.  .9 

1.4 

1.0 

1.2 

Tons  per  acre — total . 

.  1.58 

3.18 

3.29 

2.90 

Husk  and  cull  loss — Pet. 

.  55.7 

45.0 

44.6 

41.7 

*  Tests  out  in  the  State  conducted  in  1934  confirm  College 
Park  records  on  Golden  Cross  Bantam.  Such  tests  will  be  con¬ 
tinued  in  1935. 


SPRING  CLEAN-UP 

From  Warner  Insurance  Talks 

NOW  that  the  cold  days  of  winter  have  given  way 
to  the  warm  sunny  days  of  Spring,  it  is  high 
time  that  a  general  clean-up  of  the  winter’s 
accumulations  takes  place.  Heating  devices  may  be 
dispensed  with,  doors  may  be  opened  and  dark  corners 
again  exposed  to  the  sunlight. 

Clean  up  the  plant  from  basement  to  roof — inside 
and  outside.  You  will  be  amazed  at  what  some  of  these 
dark  corners  will  yield  up  to  the  broom  and  the  hose. 
Waste,  papers,  oily  rags,  match  stubs  and  collections  of 
such  rubbish  will,  if  not  removed,  constitute  a  breed¬ 
ing  place  for  fires  of  the  spontaneous  combustion 
variety.  Elevator  shafts  and  pits,  penthouses,  area- 
ways  and  light  shafts  are  favored  places  for  such 
accumulations.  Overhead  machinery  in  elevator  shafts 
is  another  spot  where  you  will  probably  find  oily  waste 
and  greasy  rags  awaiting  the  necessary  spark  to  set 
them  off. 

Include  the  yard  outside  of  your  buildings  in  your 
clean-up.  Look  under  the  platforms  and  open  founda¬ 
tions.  You  will  find  boxes,  lumber,  paper,  and  mis¬ 
cellaneous  junk  which  will  aid  the  spread  of  fire  and 
should  be  removed.  Interest  your  close  neighbors  in 
cleaning  up  their  premises  so  that  a  fire  in  their  plant 
will  not  be  so  apt  to  travel  to  your  own. 

Check  over  your  electrical  system.  Replace  worn 
wiring,  bad  insulation,  defective  splicing  and  broken 
fixtures.  Check  over  your  fuse  boxes.  Make  sure  that 
proper  sized  fuses  are  used,  that  no  “doctored”  fuses 
are  permitted  and  that  circuits  are  not  overloaded. 

Check  up  on  your  chemical  extinguishers.  The  soda 
and  acid  type  should  be  recharged  once  a  year. 

Emulate  the  good  housewife  and  give  your  whole 
plant  a  thorough  going  over  and  you  will  benefit  not 
only  in  improved  morale  of  your  employees,  but  prob¬ 
ably  in  increased  production  and  efficiency.  You  will 
unquestionably  reduce  the  chances  of  a  fire  interrupt¬ 
ing  your  normal  operations  and  causing  serious  loss. 
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THE  ROD  SPLIT 
AND  SKIN  REMOVER 

helps  another  canner  to  pack 

Qualityl 


Auburn,  N.  Y..  August  8.  1932. 
THE  SINCLAIR-SCOTT  CO..  Baltimore.  Md. 

Gentlemen : 

Since  writing  you  on  June  28th,  at  which  time  we  gave  you 
our  first  impression  of  the  operation  of  your  new  Rod  Split  and 
Skin  Remover  and  Washer,  we  have  had  the  opportunity  to  ob¬ 
serve  it  throughout  the  entire  pack  of  peas  recently  finished  at 
this  plant.  We  have  no  further  comment  than  that  we  offered 
in  the  above  letter  except  to  say  that  we  believe  the  machine  is 
the  best  development  along  this  line  to  date,  for  the  particular 
purpose  it  was  designed. 

Our  entire  output  of  No.  1,  2  and  3  sieve  peas  went  through 
it.  and  it  is  only  fair  to  report  that  the  results  when  we  graded 
these  peas  for  quality,  at  the  end  of  the  season,  justified  this 
installation. 

Yours  very  truly, 

H.  C.  Hemingway  &  Co., 

By  R.  W.  Hemingway.  President. 


THE  SINCLAIR-SCOTT  CO.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  Original  Grader  House 


,  ^Artistic 

.  lAMLS 


Plain, 

Varnished. 

Embossed. 

THE 

Simpson  &  Dgeller 

CO. 

BALTIMORE.MD. 


TANKS/  of 

STAINLESS  STEEL 
MONEL  METAL  or 
PURE  NICKEL 

A  any  CAPACITY - 

A  any  SHAPE - 

A  For  any  PURPOSE 


With  or  Without 

COILS, 

STIRRERS, 
COVERS,  or 
FRAMES. 

•  All  seams  and  joints  Electric 
Welded  and  Polished, 

BERLIN  CHAPMAN  CO.  BERLIN,  WIS. 


ERUNnUPMAN 


WCANNING^  MACHINERY 

Jf  Ski^  Unitor,^  Complete  Cmning  Plant' 
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BETTER  PROFITS 

A  department  devoted  to  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  sales  questions 
of  every  kind,  and  to  every  phase  affecting  the  sale  and  distribution  of  canned 
foods;  therefore,  of  utmost  importance  to  every  canner,  because  on  your  sales 
depends  your  profits.  Improvement  in  selling  methods  must  result  in  bettn 
profits.  Conducted  by  an  Expert  of  long  experience,  but  whose  identity  will 
be  kept  hidden. 

Questions  Invited,  and  Your  Opinions  Welcomed. 


TWO  matters  commented  on  in  issue  April  22nd 
scarcely  received  the  attention  it  seems  they  de¬ 
serve.  Reporting  on  the  evening  session  of  the 
Tri-States  Packers,  April  11th,  in  Baltimore,  we  read: 
“Secretary  Shook  unfurled  a  banner,  the  idea  of  which 
was  to  show  that  canned  tomato  production  in  the  Tri- 
States  has  steadily  dwindled  from  over  7,000,000  cases 
in  1919  to  a  little  more  than  3,000,000  cases  in  1934 ; 
and  that  with  this  had  come  a  decrease  in  the  number 
of  canners  operating  from  over  500  to  272.  The  cause 
of,  and  a  remedy  for  this  was  what  the  meeting  sought, 
and  it  was  determined  to  appoint  a  committee  of  four, 
two  canners  and  two  brokers,  to  study  the  matter  and 
possibly  point  the  reason.” 

In  the  “We  steal  an  editorial”  article  we  read:  “Cali¬ 
fornia  growers  are  now  offering  real,  non-Nordic 
tomatoes,  both  peeled  and  in  the  form  of  paste,  in  tins 
bearing  labels  printed  in  Italian  and  bearing  the 
Italian  national  colors.  ‘Pura  Salsa  di  Pomidoro  con 
basilico,’  packed  in  Riverbank,  California,  is  being  sold 
in  the  stores  catering  to  the  Italian  trade  and  what  is 
more  it  sells  for  only  a  little  less  than  the  high-priced 
imported  product,  packed  in  Noccra  Inferiore,  Italy.” 

All  honor  to  California  tomato  canners !  They  have 
seen  an  opportunity  for  increased  sales  and  profits  and 
have  seized  it.  And  I’ll  venture  the  opinion  they  will 
hold  their  just  share  of  the  total  business  until  some 
careless  one  feels  he  can  chisel  the  price  by  cutting  the 
quality  and  then  away  will  go  this  flourishing  infant 
business. 

For  years  New  York  State  held  the  palm  for  quality 
and  quantity  of  canned  peas  and  then  Wisconsin  came 
along  with  sterling  packs,  sold  them  for  what  they 
were  and  gradually  attained  the  leading  position  in 
the  production  of  peas  for  canning.  Maine  and  New 
York  were  canning  corn,  cream  style,  before  the  Middle 
West  thought  of  it  and  today  Western  States  lead  in 
the  production  of  canned  corn.  We  all  probably  value 
least  that  about  which  we  know  the  most  and  as  a 
consequence  we  let  opportunity  after  opportunity  slip 
away  from  us  and  to  some  competitor  who  treasures 
what  we  hold  lightly. 

I’d  like  to  be  a  mouse  at  the  meeting  of  the  two 
canners  and  the  two  brokers  from  the  Tri-States  who 
will  consider  the  whys  and  wherefores  of  the  drastic 
decrease  in  the  production  of  canned  tomatoes  in  that 
section.  I  can  imagine  the  canners  hedging  the  ques¬ 
tion  in  many  ways.  I  can  hear  them  advancing  all 
sorts  of  reasons  why  the  Sho’  does  not  ship  as  many 
canned  tomatoes  as  before  and  I  can  hear  the  brokers 


agreeing  with  the  majority  of  the  reasons  advanced 
for  the  alarming  decrease.  Then  if  the  conscience  of 
each  is  clear,  I  can  hear  a  small  voice  remarking  about 
the  year  that  canned  tomatoes  in  the  Tri-States  were 
not  all  they  might  have  been  from  a  quality  standpoint, 
and  another  will  chime  in  with  his  comment  as  to  the 
ruinously  low  prices  at  which  the  crop  was  sold. 
Most  likely  another  will  point  to  the  pressure  brought 
to  bear  on  brokers  and  canners  alike  for  the  production 
and  sale  of  canned  tomatoes  to  be  retailed  at  a  price 
and  the  final  conclusion  will  be  that  its  too  bad  that 
the  business  has  gotten  away  from  the  Tri-States  to 
such  an  extent,  but  that  no  canner  can  really  be  blamed 
for  selling  his  pack  on  a  close  margin  of  profit  if  any 
when  large  interests  are  ready  to  pay  cash  for  the 
output.  Resolutions  will  be  drawn  for  transmittal  to 
the  next  general  meeting  of  the  membership  and  then 
the  matter  will  drop  after  a  casual  discussion  at  some 
later  date. 

Reports  will  no  doubt  be  published,  we’ll  watch  for 
them  with  interest  in  order  that  we  may  see  how  near 
we  were  to  being  right  or  wrong  in  reaching  the  fore¬ 
going  conclusions. 

Every  trade  paper  of  any  value  to  the  canning 
industry  has  for  years  preached  quality,  quality, 
quality.  Every  real  leader  in  the  industry  has  stood 
for  quality  and  usually  twenty  years  before  the  time 
when  quality  production  was  acceptable  to  the  majority 
of  the  industry.  What  the  canning  industry  needs 
from  Maine  to  California,  in  all  branches  of  the  trade 
is  a  Paul  Revere  to  alarm  the  sluggish  packer  to  a 
sense  of  his  responsibility  to  himself  and  his  follow 
canner. 

Men  have  died  and  worms  have  eaten  them,  but  not 
because  they  stood  squarely,  all  the  time  on  a  platform 
of  quality  in  their  pack  so  high  that  housewives  would 
prefer  their  canned  foods  to  those  so-called  “fresh” 
ones  shipped  long  distances  under  artificial  conditions 
and  marketed  profitably  at  present  only  because 
canners  have  so  far  forgotten  what  their  mission  in 
business  life  should  be  that  “fresh  peas”  twenty  days 
old  when  they  reach  the  housewives’  kitchens  are 
considered  more  of  a  delicacy  that  are  fancy  canned 
peas  canned  within  a  few  hours  of  the  time  they  are 
growing  in  the  fields. 

Three  times  this  week  I  have  eaten  supper  with  1,500 
other  men,  many  of  whom  look  forward  from  one 
yearly  meeting  to  another  to  the  meal  they  will  be 
served.  The  first  night  we  ate  canned  peas  served  in 
a  gooey  mess  of  white  sauce  which  served  but  poorly 
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to  disguise  the  low  quality  of  the  product  supposed 
to  be  a  healthful  and  pleasing  addition  to  the  meal. 
The  next  meal  we  ate  canned  corn,  cream  style  and  so 
heavily  disguised  with  a  sugar  syrup  when  canned 
that  the  product  did  not  resemble  the  fresh  article 
in  the  least.  And  I  could  go  on,  recounting  incident 
after  incident  such  as  this  after  which  any  one  eating 
the  canned  food  served  sometimes  poorly  and  again 
as  well  as  could  be  expected,  would  be  censured  severely 
by  all  concerned  if  he  were  to  even  suggest  that  he  was 
as  well  pleased  from  an  appetite  standpoint  as  he  would 
have  been  had  the  vegetable  or  fruit  on  the  menu  been 
served  fresh  from  the  market. 

Sales  of  coffee  are  increased  yearly  in  connection 
with  the  sales  promotion  of  many  brands  by  means  of 
demonstrations.  In  every  one  with  which  I  have  had 
any  thing  to  do,  the  demonstrator  has  insisted  that 
only  coffee  cream,  the  best  obtainable  be  used  during 
the  demonstration.  The  coffee  is  brewed  right  in  the 
proper  receptacle  for  making  the  best  coffee  possible. 
Today  of  all  the  meat  packers  advertising  widely,  one 
has  worked  into  their  formula  for  smoking  hams  a 
plan  for  fixing  the  flavor  in  the  ham.  After  so  many 
days  away  from  the  smokehouse  some  of  this  delicate 
flavor  begins  to  leave  the  hams.  As  a  result,  this  par¬ 
ticular  brand  of  ham  is  dated  when  smoked  and  if 
for  any  reason  a  quantity  fail  to  leave  the  packing 
house  within  the  required  number  of  days  during 
which  all  the  flavor  is  retained  to  be  transmitted  to  the 
user  in  the  home,  that  lot  of  hams  is  not  shipped  under 
its  trade  mark  name,  but  is  marketed  under  the  brand 
name  of  a  lower  grade. 


La  Porte  Sanitary  Flexible  Steel  Conveyor 


Let  us  help  you  solve  your  belt  problems  by  using  our  belt  which 
is  entirely  sanitary  and  one  of  the  most  durable  and  inexpeiuive 
belts  on  the  market. 

Made  of  best  galvanized  ribbon  steel  in  any  length  and  practically 
any  width  with  an  especially  strong  edge. 

Manufactured  by 

La  Porte  Mat  &  Mfg.  Co..  La  Porte.  Ind. 


One  national  advertiser  at  least,  of  canned  peas, 
treasures  the  worth  of  his  highly  publicized  trade  name 
and  sells  thousands  of  cases  of  canned  peas  yearly 
under  another  brand  whenever  the  quality  of  the  pack 
is  not  quite  up  to  the  high  standard  set  for  canned  peas 
under  his  advertised  brand.  He  values  and  preserves 
the  value  in  his  trade  mark. 

Every  worthwhile  market  today  has  representatives 
of  canners  in  it  or  at  least  leading  canners  are  repre¬ 
sented  in  such  markets  by  brokers  able  to  fight  a 
canners  battle  for  him.  When  great  dinners  are  to  be 
given,  canned  foods  are  apt  to  be  served.  Bids  are 
usually  asked  for  on  the  food  to  be  purchased  for  the 
banquets.  Often  canners  representatives,  direct  or 
brokers,  are  asked  to  figure  in  the  bidding.  How  many 
of  your  brokers  and  representatives  are  instructed  by 
you  to  work  with  stewards  of  big  hotels  in  an  effort  to 
insure  the  serving  of  only  high  quality  canned  foods 
and  at  their  best,  not  disguised  by  a  sauce  concealing 
everything  of  goodness  in  the  product  as  it  leaves  the 
factory  ? 

How  many  of  you  reading  this  article  are  willing  to 
promise  yourselves  you  will  pack  only  the  best  and 
highest  quality  of  goods  in  your  plants  and  allow  some¬ 
one  else  to  get  the  border  line  business  at  a  lower 
price.  I  will  never  forget  a  meeting  a  few  years  ago 
with  a  small  canner  in  Missouri  who  was  anxious  to 
do  business  with  the  firm  I  represented.  In  urging 
me  to  contract  for  his  output  he  said,  “You  know  I 
belong  to  the  Rotary  Club  in  my  town  and  I  believe  in 
it.  I  try  to  pack  a  little  bit  of  Rotary  in  each  can.” 


LEONARD  SEED  COMPANY 

Seed  Growers  and  Breeders 

Peas,  Beans,  Sweet  Corn, 
Tomato,  Cucumber  and 
other  canners’  seeds. 

CHICAGO 


HANSEN  CANNING  MACHINERY  CORP. 

GEDARBURG,  WISCONSIN 
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The  canning  industry  can  get  along  without  a  Paul 
Revere  to  sound  necessary  warnings  of  the  need  for 
rigidly  maintained  quality  standards  if  each  canner 
will  pack  all  he  can  of  quality  and  service  in  each  can. 

Will  you  accept  your  individual  responsibility  in  the 
matter  ? 

Sales  and  profits  will  increase  if  you  will ! 

NATIONAL  CANNERS  ASSOCIATION  PLANS 
MEETING 

HE  National  Canners  Association  on  April  9th 
sent  to  all  canners  a  bulletin  giving  the  background 
of  events  up  to  the  introduction  by  Senator  Har¬ 
rison  of  a  bill  (S.  2445)  to  extend  the  National 
Industrial  Recovery  Act,  and  furnishing  also  the  text 
of  this  bill. 

There  have  been  various  reports  regarding  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  industry  as  a  whole  upon  the  proposed  legisla¬ 
tion.  For  the  information  of  members  of  the  canning 
industry  it  may  be  stated  that  the  association  has 
taken  no  position  with  respect  to  the  abandonment  of 
the  present  Act,  which  expires  June  16th,  or  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  Act,  either  with  or  without  modification. 
The  Administrative  Council,  however,  on  April  24th 
adopted  a  resolution  which  requested  the  President  of 
the  Association  to  call,  at  an  opportune  time,  a  meeting 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  and  representatives  of  State 
and  local  associations,  to  take  appropriate  action  to 
voice  the  industry's  attitude.  It  is  now  anticipated  the 
meeting  will  be  called  for  early  in  June,  by  which  time 
the  bills  in  Congress  will  have  taken  more  definite  form 
and  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  may  have  handed  down 
decisions  on  cases  that  will  clarify  the  character  and 
scope  of  legislation  to  be  enacted. 

The  resolution  adopted  by  the  Administrative 
Council  stated: 

“WHEREAS,  all  canners  are  vitally  interested  in 
pending  legislation  with  respect  to  the  National 
Industrial  Recovery  Act,  which  expires  June  16th 
unless  extended  in  its  present  or  in  modified  form,  and 

“WHEREAS,  proposals  with  respect  to  abandon¬ 
ment  or  extension  of  this  legislation  have  not  yet 
assumed  form  sufficiently  definite  for  the  industry  to 
express  its  attitude,  and 

“WHEREAS,  it  is  the  established  policy  of  the 
Association  to  ascertain  and  record  the  predominant 
sentiment  of  canners  concerning  all  legislation  affect¬ 
ing  the  industry  as  a  whole,  therefore  be  it 

“RESOLVED,  That  the  Administrative  Council 
recommend  to  the  President  of  the  National  Canners 
Association  that  he  call  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  at  such  date  as  he  deems  opportune  to 
discuss  pending  legislation  on  the  National  Industrial 
Recovery  Act  and  that  there  be  invited  to  this  meeting 
two  representatives  of  each  of  the  state  or  local 
associations,  and  be  it  further 

“RESOLVED,  That  the  Legislative  Committee  of 
the  National  Canners  Association  prepare  for  presen¬ 
tation  at  this  meeting  an  analysis  of  such  legislation 
as  may  have  been  proposed  for  enactment.” 


CANNER  TO  CELEBRATE  TOOTH  ANNIVERSARY 

Baltimore,  Md.,  April  16,  1935. 

EXT  year  Lord-Mott  Company  will  celebrate  its 
100th  anniversary.  We  want  to  make  it  the 
biggest  year  we  ever  had  and  right  now  is  the 
time  to  begin,  for  1935  bids  fair  to  be  a  banner  year 
for  canned  foods. 

Not  only  will  the  purchasing  power  of  the  country  be 
tremendously  increased  by  the  huge  expenditures  for 
public  works,  but  the  Federal  Government  itself,  as 
well  as  the  various  states,  will  buy  heavily  of  canned 
foods  as  supplies  for  the  greatly  augmented  number 
of  CCC  workers  and  for  relief  work.  This  bill  will 
tend  to  keep  all  canned  food  items  moving  fast — ^from 
first  hands  to  the  ultimate  consumer. 

Another  factor  which,  from  all  indications,  has 
already  seriously  affected  the  situation  is  the  weather. 
The  Central  West  still  is  suffering  from  drought  con¬ 
ditions;  while  erosion  and  dust  storms  have  removed 
soil  from  sections  not  growing  canning  crops,  the 
storms  have  deposited  dust  throughout  those  states 
which  do  grow  vegetables,  and  the  soil  there  has  not 
been  helped  by  the  dust  accumulations.  Not  only  will 
canning  crops  be  apt  to  suffer,  but  vegetables  raised 
for  home  consumption  also  will  be  harmed.  In  brief, 
the  same  conditions  which  caused  such  a  big  demand 
for  canned  foods  last  year  exist  at  the  present  time 
with  little  chance  for  any  big  improvement. 

While  the  Middle  West  is  suffering  from  droughts, 
the  Eastern  States  and  the  Pacific  Coast  States  have 
been  hit  by  a  protracted  spell  of  rains  which  have, 
in  the  Atlantic  States,  caused  a  severe  setback  in 
spinach  canning  operations  and,  in  California,  resulted 
in  floods  which  did  much  damage  and  forced  California 
packers  to  withdraw  spinach  prices. 

It  is  anticipated  there  will  be  an  extremely  heavy 
demand  for  spinach.  Early  June  peas,  stringless  beans 
and  tomatoes.  We  believe  that,  in  view  of  conditions, 
your  trade  will  make  no  mistakes  in  placing  now  their 
orders  for  1935  spring  pack  spinach  and  for  spring 
pack  beans,  our  prices  on  which  you  have. 

In  order  for  us  to  observe  our  100th  anniversary  as 
we  would  like  to  observe  it,  we  must  introduce  our  Old 
Reliable  Brand  Stringless  Beans,  Peas  and  Tomatoes 
to  more  buyers.  Now  is  the  time  to  do  this.  If  you 
want  us  to  write  personal  letters  to  your  buyers,  as  we 
have  in  the  past  for  those  of  our  brokers  who  requested 
this  service,  we  will  be  glad  to  do  so.  All  you  have  to 
do  is  to  send  us  their  names  and  tell  us  in  what  items 
they  are  interested. 

Work  with  us  and  we  will  work  with  you  to  our 
mutual  benefit.  Submit  all  offers  to  us,  if  you  please. 

Dependably  yours, 

LORD-MOTT  COMPANY. 

CANNERS’  CONVENTIONS 

JUNE  6-7 — Michigan  Canners  Spring  Meeting — Park 
Palace  Hotel,  Traverse  City,  Mich. 
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Planned  Acreage 
and  Beets  1935 

By  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
Crop  Reporting  Board 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 

Washington,  D.  C.,  April  25,  1935. 

A  FURTHER  increase  of  7  per  cent  is  expected  to 
be  made  in  the  canning  tomato  acreage  this 
year,  according  to  reports  received  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  from  450  representative 
tomato  canners,  who  furnished  information  regarding 
the  acreage  they  intend  to  contract  or  plant  in  1935, 
These  450  canners  had  over  50  per  cent  of  the  tomato 
acreage  that  was  contracted  for  canning  in  1934  and 
their  intentions  may  be  assumed  to  be  typical  of  the 
plans  of  the  entire  tomato  canning  industry  prior  to 
April  15. 

In  most  States  where  a  large  part  of  the  acreage  is 
not  grown  under  contract,  such  information  as  is  now 
available  indicates  that  the  open-market  acreages, 
from  which  canners  expect  to  purchase  tonnage  for 
canning  in  1935,  will  also  be  increased  somewhat.  The 
information,  however,  is  neither  complete  nor  definite 
at  this  early  date.  Hence,  the  open-market  allowances, 
made  in  interpreting  the  intentions  of  the  reporting 
canners,  are  conservatively  in  keeping  with  the  ord¬ 
inary  practices  of  the  canners  in  these  States. 

Including  allowances  for  open-market  acreage, 
analysis  of  the  reported  plans  indicate  a  possible  plant¬ 
ing  of  455,670  acres  of  tomatoes  for  canning  or  manu¬ 
facture  in  1935,  compared  with  425,470  acres  planted 
in  1934,  296,250  in  1933,  280,510  in  1932,  300,340  in 
1931,  and  408,920  in  1930.  Except  for  1934,  when 
there  was  a  16  per  cent  loss  of  plantings,  there  has 
rarely  been  a  complete  failure  of  any  appreciable 
portion  of  the  planted  acreage  due  to  unfavorable 
weather  and  growing  conditions.  During  the  three 
years,  1930  to  1932,  the  complete  loss  or  abandonment 
of  planted  acreage  amounted  to  less  than  1.5  per  cent, 
and  in  1933,  the  loss  was  about  5  per  cent. 

The  yield  per  acre  of  canning  tomatoes  during  the 
past  six  years  (1929-34)  has  averaged  about  4.0  tons 
and  has  ranged  from  3.3  tons  in  1931  to  4.7  tons  in 
1929.  If  the  1935  plantings  should  total  about  456,000 
acres  and  no  significant  losses  occur,  the  production 
of  tomatoes  for  manufacture  would  most  likely  range 
between  1,500,000  tons  and  2,150,000  tons,  depending 
upon  weather  and  growing  conditions.  Under  aver¬ 
age  conditions,  the  crop  would  probably  be  close  to 
1,800,000  tons.  These  possibilities  may  be  compared 
with  the  production  (in  round  numbers)  of  recent 
years,  as  follows:  1,400,000  tons  in  1934;  1,100,000  in 
1933;  1,200,000  in  1932;  1,000,000  in  1931;  1,750,000 
in  1930,  and  1,550,000  in  1929. 


Tomatoes 


The  following  table  shows,  by  geographical  regions, 
the  total  acreages  (contract  plus  open  market)  which 
would  result  if  changes  are  made  in  line  with  early 
April  reports  from  canners  to  contract  and  plant 
acreage  in  1935.  In  the  few  States  in  which  the  open 
market  acreage  is  a  large  part  of  the  total,  conserva¬ 
tive  changes  were  assumed  for  this  acreage  and  added 
to  the  contract  acreage.  As  the  intended  acreages  may 
be  modified  before  plantings  are  actually  made,  they 
are  not  to  be  considered  as  estimates  of  planted  acreage 
for  the  coming  season.  The  acreage  finally  planted  in 
1935  may  be  greater  or  less  than  present  indications, 
depending  upon  further  adjustments  which  canners 
and  growers  may  make  in  their  plans  between  now 
and  planting  time. 

TOMATOES  FOR  MANUFACTURE 
INTENDED  ACREAGE— 1935  WITH  COMPARISONS 


Planted  Acreage  Intended  in  1935 


1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

Revised 

As 

percent 
of  1934 

Acres 

indi¬ 

cated 

States 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Pet. 

Acres 

New  York  . 

15,500 

11,300 

10,200 

12,500 

15,900 

New  Jersey  . 

43,000 

30,000 

30,000 

28,000 

30,700 

y  113.4 

61,000 

Pennsylvania  . 

5,400 

4,800 

6,500 

6,200 

8,000 

Ohio  . 

12,400 

10,300 

9,300 

10,300 

12,500  '1 

Indiana  . 

79,000 

66,000 

62,000 

58,000 

88,000 

Illinois  . 

7,000 

4,900 

5,400 

5,300 

15,500 

. 

173,100 

Michigan  . 

2,600 

2,000 

1,900 

2,600 

3,260 

Iowa  . 

6,400 

6,400 

6,300 

4,600 

6,800 

Missouri  . 

28,900 

19,000 

14,000 

13,600 

24,000  J 

Delaware  . 

14,000 

11,800 

10,600 

*13,600 

18,600 

Maryland  . 

48,900 

38,000 

36,000 

*47,700 

56,500 

>  102.7 

97,600 

Virginia  . 

19,800 

14,800 

13,900 

17,400 

19,900 

Kentucky  . 

8,430 

5,900 

4,600 

4,500 

6,300 

Tennessee  . 

14,000 

11,200 

8,400 

8,200 

10,300 

)■  88.7 

37,800 

Arkansas  . 

28,000 

16,800 

18,000 

16,600 

26,000 

Colorado  . 

2,700 

2,900 

2,300 

1,700 

3,000 

1 

Utah  . 

8,200 

6,640 

3,000 

3,600 

5,800 

>  107.7 

69,100 

California  . 

62,250 

28,100 

29,950 

30,470 

55,330 

1 

Other  States  x.... 

12,440 

9,500 

9,260 

*11,380 

19,090 

84.7 

16,170 

Total  All  States 

408,920 

300,340 

280,510 

*296,250 

425,470 

107.1 

455,670 

X  “Other  States 

”  include 

Conn., 

Fla.,  Ga.,  Ida.-,  Kans.,  La.,  Minn. 

Miss., 

oLOi-cs  iii«;iuuc  x'la.,  vio.,  Aua.’,  xvaiis.,  i-ia.,  iviiiiii.,  mias.* 

Nebr.,  N.  Mex.,  N.  Car.,  Okla.,  Ore.,  S.  Car.,  Tex.,  Wash.,  W.  Va.,  and  Wis. 

*  Revised. 


BEETS  FOR  CANNING,  INTENDED  ACREAGE 
1935,  WITH  COMPARISONS 

According  to  reports  of  40  beet  canners,  stating  their 
present  plans  for  contracting  or  planting  acreage  in 
1935,  there  will  be  a  moderate  increase  in  the  planted 
acreage  of  beets  for  canning  the  coming  season.  While 
the  reported  plans  for  several  important  States  indi¬ 
cate  that  the  beet  acreage  will  be  decreased,  the 
intended  increases  reported  for  other  States  are  more 
than  offsetting. 

The  40  canners  reporting  are  representative  of  52 
per  cent  of  the  planted  acreage  of  beets  for  canning  in 
1934.  Assuming  their  intentions  to  be  typical  of  all 
the  canners  of  beets,  the  plantings  in  1935  would  total 
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*N0,  INDEED, there's  NO  REASON 
TO  DISTINGUISH  BETWEEN  RAW 
AND  CANNED  FOODS  ...  CAN  NED 
FOODS  ARE  WHOLESOME  FOODS, 
SCIENTIFICALLY  PROTECTr~ 


HIM 
ITS  AND 
T  NOT 


TMs  month  in 


CAN  CO  begins  a 


This  Long  List  of  Publications  will  bring  the  facts  about 
Canned  Foods  to  the  Medical  and  Dental  Professions: 


JT  of  the  American  Medical  Ass’n. 

JT  of  Amer.  Inst,  of  Homeopathy 

American  Journal  of  Public  Health 

JT  of  American  Osteopathic  Ass’n. 

Osteopathic  Profession 

Amer.  J’l  of  the  Diseases  of  Children 

Medical  Economics 

American  Journal  of  Nursing 

J’l  of  American  Dietetic  Ass’n. 

Public  Health  Nursing 

J’l  of  American  Dental  Ass’n. 

Oral  Hygiene 
Dental  Survey 

J’l  of  Health  &  Physical  Education 
Amer.  J’l  of  Digestive  Diseases  & 
Nutrition 
Modern  Medicine 
Alabama  State  Medical  Journal 
Arkansas  State  Medical  Journal 


California  &  Western  Medicine 
(Calif.,  Nevada,  Utah) 

Colorado  Medicine  (Colo.  &  Wyo.) 
Delaware  State  Medical  Journal 
Medical  Annals  of  Dist.  of  Columbia 
Florida  State  Medical  Journal 
Georgia  State  Medical  Journal 
Illinois  Medical  Journal 
Indiana  State  Medical  Journal 
Iowa  State  Medical  Journal 
Kansas  Medical  Society  Journal 
Kentucky  Medical  Journal 
Maine  Medical  Journal 
Michigan  State  Medical  Journal 
Minnesota  Medicine 
(Minn.,  N.  &  S.  Dak.) 

Missouri  State  Medical  Journal 
Nebraska  State  Medical  Journal 
New  England  Journal  of  Medicine 
(Mass.,  N.  H.  &  Vt.) 


New  Jersey  State  Medical  Journal 
New  Orleans  Medical  &  Surgical 
Journal  (La.  &  Miss.) 

Medical  Times  &  L.  I.  Med.  Journal 
N.  Y.  State  Journal  of  Medicine 
Northwest  Medicine 
(Ore.,  Wash.  &  Idaho) 

The  Ohio  State  Medical  Journal 
The  Okla.  State  Medical  Journal 
Pennsylvania  Medical  Journal 
Rhode  Island  Medical  Journal 
South  Carolina  State  Medical  Journal 
Southwestern  Medicine 

(Ariz.,  New  Mex.  &  El  Paso) 
Tennessee  State  Medical  Journal 
Texas  State  Journal  of  Medicine 
Virginia  Medical  Monthly 
West  Virginia  Medical  Journal 
Wisconsin  Medical  Journal 
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MEDICAL  JOURNALS 

program  of  wide  interest  to  the  canning  industry 

IN  the  May  issues  of  medical  and  dental 
journals  will  begin  what  we  believe  to  be 
one  of  the  most  important  efforts  on  behalf 
of  canned  foods  so  far  undertaken — the  first 
sustained  campaign  to  put  before  the  doctors, 
dentists,  nurses  and  health  officers  of  America 
the  scientific  facts  about  this  great  class  of 
foods. 

Each  month,  in  a  series  of  authoritative 
statements,  some  important  phase  of  canned 
food  knowledge  will  be  published  in  the  jour¬ 
nals  listed  on  the  opposite  page — magazines 
which  in  the  aggregate  have  a  circulation 
of  over  600,000 — comprising  what  is  said  to 
be  the  largest  and  most  comprehensive  list 
of  medical  and  dental  magazines  ever  used 
for  any  product  or  class  of  products. 
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6,700  acres  compared  with  6,600  planted  in  1934,  4,260 
in  1933,  2,970  in  1932,  5,140  in  1931  and  10,780  in  1930. 

In  1934,  drought  and  other  unfavorable  conditions 
caused  a  14.4  per  cent  loss  of  plantings.  The  abandon¬ 
ment  of  planted  acreage  amounted  to  5.2  per  cent  in 
1933  and  7.6  per  cent  in  1931.  No  losses  occurred  in 
1932  and  practically  none  in  1930. 

The  follownig  table  shows,  by  States,  the  acreages 
which  would  result  if  these  early  April  intentions  to 
contract  and  plant  acreage  are  carried  out.  As  these 
intended  acreages  may  be  modified  before  plantings  are 
actually  made,  they  are  not  to  be  considered  as 
estimates  of  planted  acreage  for  the  coming  season. 
The  acreage  finally  planted  in  1935  may  be  greater  or 
less  than  present  indications,  depending  upon  further 
adjustments  which  canners  may  make  in  their  plans 
between  now  and  planting  time. 

Planted  Acreage  Intended  in  1935 

percent  indi- 


1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

As 

of  1934 

Acres 

cated 

States 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Pet. 

Acres 

New  York  . 

2,110 

800 

750 

1,300 

•2,050 

J  « 

New  Jersey  . 

900 

300 

200 

200 

•300 

Indiana  . 

400 

220 

280 

220 

•480 

) 

Michigan  . 

900 

560 

340 

600 

600 

>•  103.1 

3,040 

Wisconsin  . 

3,300 

2,000 

700 

1,000 

•1,970 

) 

Oretron  . 

600 

180 

200 

360 

•350 

_ 

1,640 

other  States  x  .... 

2,570 

1,080 

500 

690 

•950 

Total  All  States 

10,780 

5,140 

2,970 

4,260 

6,600 

101.6 

6,700 

X  “Other  States”  include  Colo.,  Del.,  Ill.,  Iowa,  Kans.,  Ky.,  La.,  Me.,  Md., 
Minn.,  Miss.,  Ohio,  Penna.,  S.  C.,  Tenn.,  Texas,  Utah,  Va.,  and  Wash. 

*  Revised. 


A  GOOD  PLAN  FOR  OTHER  STATES 

INDIANA  STATE  EMPLOYMENT  SERVICE  AIDS 
CANNING  INDUSTRY. 

URING  the  1934  canning  season  the  Indiana  State 
Employment  Service  extended  its  service  to  a 
number  of  canning  factories  in  the  State.  Tem¬ 
porary  offices  were  established  in  the  towns  where 
the  factories  were  located.  Persons  were  registered 
who  were  experienced  and  seeking  canning  factory 
employment.  Lists  were  prepared  of  these  applicants, 
showing  their  addresses,  ages,  and  the  occupational 
experiences.  These  lists  were  presented  to  the  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  canning  factory  in  that  particular 
town  for  him  to  rate  them  as  to  their  ability  based 
on  their  past  employment  record  in  his  factory. 

When  the  superintendent  wanted  labor  he  requested 
it  through  the  Indiana  State  Employment  Service 
Office,  stating  the  type,  exact  number  he  wanted,  and 
the  time  he  wanted  them  to  report.  The  employment 
service  then  referred  the  best  qualified  workers  to 
the  factory.  Transients  and  children  under  the  age 
of  18  years  were  never  referred. 

No  charge  is  made  to  the  applicants  seeking  work 
or  to  the  employer  seeking  workers. 

The  Indiana  State  Employment  Service  plans  to  con¬ 
tact  all  of  the  various  canning  factories  in  the  State 
and  extend  their  services  to  them  for  the  1935  canning 
season. 

For  any  additional  information,  write  to  Martin  F. 
Carpenter,  Director  Indiana  State  Employment  Ser¬ 
vice,  Second  Floor  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg., 
Indianapolis,  Indiana. 


HOW  SHORT  ARE  SPOT  TOMATOES? 

By  Thomas  Roberts  &  Co. 

Philadelphia,  April  27,  1935. 

WE  quote  below  a  letter  just  received  from  the 
National  Canners  Association,  Division  of 
Statistics,  Washingtoh,  D.  C.,  dated  April  22, 
1935,  signed  by  Carlos  Campbell,  Director. 

Reports  from  tomato  canners  indicate  holdings  of 
unsold  stocks  of  canned  tomatoes  on  April  1  of  1,743,- 
405  ‘cases,  all  sizes.  This  report  is  for  the  entire 
industry.  It  is  made  up  of  reports  from  canners  hold¬ 
ing  89.4  per  cent  of  the  stocks.  The  other  10.6  per 
cent  was  estimated  by  this  office. 

The  following  table  gives  the  unsold  stocks  in  sizes 
of  container  for  each  of  the  major  groups  of  states. 


24/2  48/1  24/2%  24/3  6/10  Misc.  Total 

North  East  .  61,076  “326  21,206  35,790  48,074  330  166,800 

Middle  Atlantic  ....  484,442  14,620  43,372  96,846  112,061  .  761,340 

Mid-West  .  146,195  26,301  114,609  620  30,161  616  318,392 

Tenn.-Ky .  8,000  600  7,850  16,360 

Ozark  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  . 

Western  .  61,647  31,440  261,303  108,184  27,846  490,420 

Other  States  .  3,561  2,274  4,268  10,103 

Total  U.  S .  764,920  72,687  443,263  133,165  310,688  28,792  1,743,406 


We  should  like  to  call  your  attention  at  this  point  to 
our  Bulletin  114-A  in  which  the  listing  of  states  was 
standardized  for  all  commodities.  The  states  were 
grouped  into  economic  areas.  In  reporting  stocks,  we 
expect  to  follow  the  plan  of  reporting  for  each  group 
of  states  as  a  unit.  The  states  included  in  each  of  the 
groups  reported  are  as  follows:  North  East — N.  Y. 
and  New  England;  Middle  Atlantic — Pa.,  N.  J.,  Del., 
Md.,  Va.,  and  W.  Va. ;  Ozark — Arkansas  and  Missouri ; 
Western — Col.,  Utah,  Wash.,  Oreg.,  and  Calif.  “Other 
States”  are  scattered  over  the  United  States,  but  are 
principally  in  the  South.  The  unsold  stocks  of  April 
1st  of  this  group  were  very  low  because  practically  all 
of  the  canners  in  southern  states  reported  no  stocks. 

IMPORTANT — You  will  note  the  unsold  stock  of 
No.  2  tomatoes  in  packers’  hands  in  the  United  States 
on  April  1st,  was  only  754,920  cases.  This  is  the 
smallest  stock  of  No.  2  tomatoes  in  many  years,  and 
the  earliest  we  can  hope  to  get  tomatoes  from  the  Tri- 
States  is  the  last  week  in  July  or  early  part  of  August, 
so  this  gives  us  practically  three  months  before  we  will 
have  new  tomatoes,  and  the  average  consumptive 
demand  is  practically  1,000,000  cases  per  month. 

We  expect  to  see  tomatoes  a  great  deal  higher  and 
strongly  urge  you  to  anticipate  your  wants.  With 
definite  and  explicit  routing  instructions  accompanying 
order  we  would  try  to  secure : 

No.  2  Government  “C”  Grade  Standard  Tomatoes  at 
80  cents  per  dozen  f.  o.  b.  Salisbury,  Md.,  rate  of 
freight. 

We  cannot  urge  you  too  strongly  to  anticipate  your 
wants  at  this  time.  Understand  the  offering  is  strictly 
subject  to  our  confirmation. 

THE  BOOK  YOU  NEED  ! ! 

Complete  Course  in  Canning.” 

5th  Edition  386  Pages  I^ew  Low  Price  $5.00 
Published  by  THE  CANNING  TRADE. 
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With  Canned  Foods  Distributors 

The  Distributors^  Viewpoint 


WILLIS  DEFENDS  LABELING  STAND 

ONE  of  the  most  comprehensive  surveys  of  the  entire  label¬ 
ing  and  grading  situation  which  has  yet  come  to  light  was 
embodied  in  an  address  delivered  before  the  round  table  confer¬ 
ence  on  distribution  at  the  23rd  annual  meeting  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  in  Washington  this  week,  by 
Paul  S.  Willis,  president.  Associated  Grocery  Manufacturers 
of  America,  Inc. 

Talking  on  “Quality  Standards  and  Grade  Labeling — ^Volun¬ 
tary  V.  Compulsory  Methods,”  Mr.  Willis  said:  “The  problem 
of  quality  standards  and  symbolic  labeling  of  merchandise  which 
troubled  the  food  and  grocery  industry  during  1934  is  still  with 
us.  It  is  still  giving  the  professional  busybodies  something  to 
agitate  about;  and  it  is  still  throttling  down  the  industrial  ma¬ 
chine  and  delaying  the  quickened  return  to  prosperity.  Fortu¬ 
nately,  government  officials  of  late  have  begun  to  see  that  you 
cannot  expect  conscientious  business  men,  who  are  aware  of 
their  responsibilities  to  their  enterprises,  their  employees,  and 
their  stockholders,  to  undertake  any  extensive  purchases  of  new 
machinery  or  any  large-scale  programs  for  sales  expansion  if 
they  are  to  be  menaced  constantly  with  irresponsible  criticism 
and  unfair  and  discriminatory  regimentation.  A  clearly  defined 
picture  of  the  grovernment’s  attitude  toward  the  business  world 
of  tomorrow  is  the  only  way  to  restore  confidence  in  industry. 

“Though  there  has  been  an  apparent  recess  called  by  govern¬ 
ment  agencies  in  the  agitation  for  establishment  of  quality 
standards  for  consumers’  goods,  the  picture  still  is  fogged  by 
meaningless  and  destructive  criticism  on  the  part  of  socialistic 
foes  of  American  progress. 

“Cold  logic  and  common  sense  readily  show  the  fallacy  of 
propagandist  insinuations  that  manufacturers  and  distributors 
rely  on  deceptive  advertising  and  labeling  to  unload  bad  mer¬ 
chandise  on  a  gullible  public.  How  reasonable  it  is  to  assume 
that  for  the  sake  of  prestige,  of  repeat  sales,  the  leading  and  re¬ 
sponsible  food  manufacturers — many  of  whom  have  inherited 
the  traditions  of  generations  of  quality  food  manufacturers — 
have  simply  got  to  turn  out  the  finest  food  products  known  in 
the  world  today,  have  got  to  do  it  not  once  in  a  while,  but  un¬ 
endingly,  day  after  day,  without  fail.  In  a  word,  we  have  delib¬ 
erately  put  ourselves  on  the  spot — we  have  advertised  how  good 
our  products  are  and  we’ve  got  to  deliver  the  goods  or  shut  up 
shop.  And,  as  a  matter  of  ruthless  fact,  some  of  the  irresponsi¬ 
ble,  fiy-by-night  fellows  have  shut  up  shop,  which  has  prompted 
rejoicing  among  the  manufacturers  who  know  that  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  merchandise  corrodes  good-will  generally  and  hurts  the 
entire  market. 

“Suppose,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  the  food  manufac¬ 
turers  haven’t  a  spark  of  humanity,  of  decency,  in  their  natures; 
let  us  assume  that  they  have  no  pride  in  a  good  name  in  their 
communities,  that  they,  being  exceptional  mortals,  feel  none  of 
that  glow  of  satisfaction  which  normal  men  feel  when  producing 
an  extraordinarily  fine  thing,  whether  it  be  a  breakfast  cereal, 
a  can  of  peas,  a  cake  of  soap,  or  an  oil  portrait,  or  a  motor  car. 
Yes,  let  us  assume  that  the  food  industry  is  motivated  entirely 
and  cynically  by  a  yearning  for  profits.  Does  it  not  stand  to 
reason  that  the  business  will  still  go  to  the  companies  which 
make  the  most  nourishing,  the  most  appetizing,  most  convenient, 
most  sanitary  and  most  economical  foodstuffs?  Of  course  it  does. 
Foods  are  too  elemental,  too  responsive  to  reactions  of  the  five 
senses,  to  warrant  tampering  with.  Man  or  animal,  you  can’t 
fake  in  foods.  No  chemistry  exists  which  can  make  bad  food 
taste  good.  Only  good  foods  taste  good.  It  is  this  concentration 
on  quality  which  has  prompted  the  leading  food  and  grocery 


manufacturers  of  the  United  States  to  turn  out  merchandiise 
which  is  intrinsically  good  and  kept  good  by  moisture-proof, 
dust  proof,  sanitary  packaging  assuring  a  fixed  standard  of 
quality  and  measure. 

“Likewise,  it  is  this  imperative  merchandising  law  of  quality 
in  output  which  has  impelled  the  industry  to  spend  many  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars  on  research  laboratories  and  model  kitchens, 
not  to  learn  how  to  adulterate  foods,  not  how  to  receive  the 
buyer,  but  as  all  the  technical  evidence  shows,  how  to  make 
foods  better. 

“For  over-zealous  theorists  to  attempt  to  tamper  with  the 
food  market — the  oldest  and  largest,  as  well  as  most  essential 
of  industries — is  a  serious  matter.  They  would,  apparently, 
confuse  and  sacrifice  our  market  merely  to  make  an  alphabetical 
holiday.  They  do  not  seem  to  care,  or  know,  that  here  is  a  long- 
established  industry  of  approximately  48,000  responsible  food 
and  grocery  manufacturers  whose  volume  of  sales  is  over  8 
billions  of  dollars  annually  and  whose  wares  are  distributed 
through  10,000  wholesale  distributors  and  500,000  retail  outlets 
to  provide  the  300,000,000  meals  served  daily  in  the  United 
States. 

“The  industry  feels  that  while  grade  labeling  with  symbols 
such  as  A,  B  and  C  may  be  possible  for  some  products,  the  rapid 
application  of  grade  labeling  to  a  wide  variety  of  products  under 
widely  varying  conditions  is  not  possible.  As  in  the  case  of  the 
canners,  there  is  every  encouragement  for  developing  a  complete 
descriptive  labeling  system,  which  may  make  for  a  simplification 
of  merchandising  and  an  even  greater  appreciation  of  quality 
merchandise  on  the  part  of  the  buying  public.  The  canners, 
like  the  responsible  cereal,  coffee,  soap,  match,  salt,  and  other 
grocery  product  manufacturers,  are  united  in  voicing  the  idea 
of  quality  information  which  will  be  a  real  value  to  aid  con¬ 
sumers  in  intelligent  buying,  because  such  intelligent  buying 
necessarily  will  divert  increased  volumes  of  sales  to  their  quality 
products. 

“Do  we  want  the  buying  public  to  know  the  quality  of  the 
foods  in  the  cans,  packages  and  cartons  on  the  grocers’  shelves? 
The  answer  to  that  question  is  an  emphatic  YES.  We  do  want 
the  public  to  know  what’s  in  every  container  on  the  grocer’s 
shelves.  That  has  been  the  position  of  the  food  manufacturing 
industry  and  it  will  always  remain  its  position. 

“Labeling  needs  to  be  improved;  the  food  industry  recognizes 
that  fact;  all  branches  of  the  industry  are  agreed  upon  it  and 
are  working  on  it  constructively  in  the  same  voluntary,  private 
enterprise  which  inspired  the  voluntary  scientific  improvements 
so  remarkable  in  our  modern  foods.  The  real  question  at  issue, 
to  all  except  those  trouble-makers  who  are  endeavoring  merely 
to  attract  attention  to  themselves,  is  how  best  to  make  labeling 
improvements  best,  first  of  all,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  con¬ 
sumer;  best  from  the  standpoint  of  the  food  law  enforcement 
agencies;  and  best  from  the  standpoint  of  the  industry  and  its 
stockholders  and  its  employes  dependent  upon  it  for  economic 
security  and  livelihood.  The  question  is  not  one  of  purpose 
but  of  method. 

“You  know,  of  course,  about  the  canners’  opposition  to  A,  B, 
C  labeling,  but  is  it  clear  that  there  is  no  more  ground  for  so- 
called  reformers  and  agitators  to  assume  that,  because  the  can¬ 
ners  oppose  A,  B,  C  labeling,  the  canners  likewise  are  opposed 
to  giving  the  public  adequate  information  about  the  contents  of 
their  canned  goods?  Unfortunately,  some  A,  B,  C  advocates 
have  questioned  the  good  faith  of  the  canners  because  the  can¬ 
ners  refused  to  accept  the  A,  B,  C  plan  as  the  only  solution  of 
the  question.  I  feel  sure  that  you  will  agree  with  me  that  the 
solution  of  a  very  difficult  and  technical  problem  is  not  to  be 
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reached  by  invective  or  assertions  based  on  a  misrepresentation 
of  purpose.  The  canners  say,  and  rightly,  that  such  factors  as 
flavor  cannot  be  defined  under  an  arbitrary  A,  B  or  C  symbol; 
and  it  is  logical  to  believe  that  a  descriptive  terminology  will  be 
far  more  helpful  to  the  consumer  who,  after  all,  is  seeking  to 
make  selections  based  on  individual  requirements. 

“In  the  final  analysis,  of  course,  the  reputation  of  the  manu¬ 
facturer,  established  by  an  output  of  worthy  merchandise  over 
a  period  of  years,  seems  to  be  a  far  better  index  of  the  quality 
or  price  of  the  food  in  any  can  or  package;  and  it  is  the  public’s 
unquestioning  faith  in  a  line  of  merchandise  which  is  obviously 
the  greatest  incentive  for  that  manufacturer  not  only  to  main¬ 
tain  high  standards  but  to  keep  on  the  alert  constantly  for  ways 
to  improve  his  goods  so  that  he  may  be  in  business  in  the  future.” 

THE  PRICE  PARITY  FIGHT 

ONTINUING  his  campaign  for  the  equalization  of  competi¬ 
tive  conditions  in  the  wholesale  distribution  of  grocery 
products,  J.  H.  McLaurin,  president  of  the  United  States  Whole¬ 
sale  Grocers’  Association,  has  launched  another  broadside  at 
certain  practices  of  manufacturers  which  are  alleged  to  react 
to  the  detriment  of  independent  wholesale  grocers. 

“What  we  are  going  to  say  here  we  have  said  before  but  pos¬ 
sibly  not  as  plainly  as  we  shall  say  it  now,”  Mr.  McLaurin 
writes.  “Independent  wholesale  grocers,  and  likewise  indepen¬ 
dent  retail  grocers,  today  face  the  fact  that  they  are  being 
gradually  but  surely  forced  out  of  the  picture.  This  situation 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  are  being  robbed  daily  of  their  right 
to  exist  by  reason  of  the  preferential  treatment  in  the  matter 
of  price  which  food  manufacturers,  with  very  few  exceptions,  are 
according  the  big  chain  systems  of  the  country,  and  other  large 
buyers.  But  why  quarrel  with  the  recipients  of  these  favors? 
The  independent  wholesale  grocers  would  accept  the  same  sub¬ 
sidies  and  wealth  if  the  opportunity  was  offered  them  to  do  so, 
but  that  opportunity  does  not  come  their  way,  and  instead  they 
are  simply  pawns  for  the  manufacturer. 

“Illustration:  Note  the  recent  announcement  of  discounts  in 
the  match  industry.  If  you  purchase  in  ninety  days  $23,000 
worth  of  matches  (Over  6  cars)  you  get  3  per  cent  extra  dis¬ 
count,  but  if  you  purchase  less  than  $7,000  (two  cars),  you  get 
nothing.  How  can  we  continue  to  exist  under  such  conditions? 
Discrimination — pure — simple  and — rank. 

“Some  man  starts  a  voluntary  chain  or  some  type  of  buying 
group.  Does  he  do  this  because  he  prefers  that  method  of  doing 
business?  Certainly  not.  He  does  it  because  the  manufacturers 
of  the  country  compel  him  to  do  it  in  order  that  he  may  possibly 
avail  himself  of  at  least  one  small  portion  of  what  the  large 
systems  are  receiving  from  the  manufacturer;  in  other  words, 
these  various  plans  of  getting  ‘something’  are  predictated  upon 
the  principle  that  ‘every  little  helps.’  The  result  is  that  the 
whole  industry  is  in  a  state  of  demoralization,  unrest  and  un¬ 
certainty. 

“And  what  is  the  cause  of  such  a  condition?  There  is  but 
one  answer,  and  that  is  the  manufacturer.  Such  being  the  case 
is  any  criticism  to  be  directed  at  any  struggling  jobber  who  is 
trying  to  save  himself  and  who  is  crying  out  ‘Every  little  helps,’ 
and  proceeding  accordingly? 

“Then  let’s  understand — this  organization  has  no  quarrel  with 
any  man  who  under  existing  conditions  tries  to  save  himself 
from  a  situation  into  which  the  manufacturer  has  forced  him. 
It  is  not  up  to  this  organization  or  this  office  to  express  an 
opinion  concerning  the  various  methods  by  which  some  of  our 
people  are  trying  to  extricate  themselves  from  the  slough  of 
despair  into  which  the  manufacturer  has  pushed  them.  We  are 
not  assuming  the  right  to  attempt  to  rush  such  man’s  business 
for  him  or  to  tell  him  he  shall  or  shall  not  do  thus  and  so.  What 
these  men,  who  are  seeking  relief  by  these  methods  want  and 
what  the  wholesale  grocer,  who  is  going  it  alone,  wants,  is  that 
this  cancerous  sore  be  cut  out  of  the  economic  life  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  It  is  to  the  manufacturer  himself  to  whom  our  attention 
should  be  directed,  and  it  is  these  unethical  and  unfair  practices 
which  are  destroying  the  wholesale  food  trade  of  this  country 
that  should  be  overcome  and  destroyed. 

“No  man  who  can  read  print  can  believe  that  we  have  any 
fight  with  any  wholesale  grocer  who  is  triyng  to  protect  himself 
and  indeed  we  have  no  fight  with  the  big  chain  systems  them¬ 


selves,  but  we  do  propose  an  attack  direct  and  persistent  upon 
the  fountain  head  of  the  existing  evil  conditions.  Purify  the 
source  of  the  stream  and  you  have  pure  water,  but  not  otherwise. 

“No  effort  of  ours  can  possibly  be  understood  as  designed  to 
take  from  the  voluntary  chain  or  buying  group  that  which  it 
has;  but,  on  the  contrary,  we  seek  to  add  thereto  by  placing 
everyone  on  a  parity  in  the  matter  of  price — just  where  he 
should  be. 

“All  of  this  in  order  that  we  may  be  understood — a  thing  that 
is  not  difficult  for  those  who  desire  to  understand  us.” 

NEW  ENGLAND  SARDINE  CANNING  CODE 
BUDGET  SUBMITTED 

HE  Executive  Committee  of  the  New  England 
Sardine  Canning  division  of  the  fishery  industry 
has  asked  NRA  approval  of  a  budget  of  code 
administration  expenses  for  the  periods  January  1,  to 
June  16,  and  from  June  17,  to  Dec.  31,  1935,  together 
with  proposed  bases  of  contribution  from  industry 
members. 

The  total  budget  amounts  to  $1,210.00  in  the  first 
period  and  $1,345.01  in  the  second. 

Contributions  from  industry  members  are  set  at 
one  tenth  of  one  per  cent  of  sales  under  the  terms  of 
the  master  code  for  the  fishery  industry.  Of  the 
amount  collected,  one-fourth  goes  to  the  code  authority 
for  the  fishery  industry  and  three-fourths  is  to  be 
used  for  administering  supplementary  or  divisional 
codes,  according  to  the  master  code  provisions.  Since 
the  New  England  Sardine  Canning  Supplementary 
Code  did  not  become  effective  until  December  31,  1934, 
contributions  from  members  of  that  industry  would 
be  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent  during  the  budgetary 
period.  However,  no  attempt  was  made  to  collect  the 
share  of  the  national  code  authority  for  the  period 
from  April  1,  to  December  31,  1934.  The  budget 
application  asks  that  industry  members  contribute 
one-fourth  of  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent  of  sales  for 
national  code  authority  expenses  during  that  period. 

Suggestions  or  objections  concerning  the  proposals 
should  reach  Deputy  Administrator  R.  S.  Hollings- 
head,  Barr  Bldg.,  Washington,  before  May  13. 

jit  ^ 

TRADE  MARKS 

GLOBUS  and  M  W  on  globe  for  canned  vegetables.  Use 
claimed  since  May,  1933,  by  Catz  American  Company,  Inc.,  New 
York  City,  assignor  to  Manfred  Weiss,  Budapest,  Hungary. 

CIT  i ’S  FINEST  “Choice  of  the  City”  for  meats.  Use  claimed 
since  October  17,  1933,  by  City  Provision  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York 
City. 

CLOVER  FARM  for  canned  fruits,  canned  vegetables,  canned 
fish,  meats  and  other  foods.  Use  claimed  since  May,  1922,  by 
Clover  Farm  Stores  Corporation,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

GIARDINIERA  for  tomato  paste.  Use  claimed  since  July 
1,  1930,  by  Uddo  Taormina  Corporation,  doing  business  as  La 
Sierra  Heigths  Canning  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  California. 

ZELO  for  canned  fruits  and  canned  vegetables.  Use  claimed 
since  June  1,  1934,  by  Lorenza  Zerillo,  Riverbank,  Calif. 

DUNBAR  D  D  CO.  and  design,  for  canned  shrimp  and 
canned  oysters.  Use  claimed  since  1878,  by  Dunbar-Dukate  Co., 
Inc.,  New  Orleans,  La. 

METEOR  for  canned  vegetables.  Use  claimed  since  July,  1914, 
by  Lebanon  Wholesale  Grocer  Company,  Lebanon,  Missouri. 
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Wanted  and  For  Sale 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  urdikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in  what 
is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


For  Sale  —  Machinery  Wanted  —  Machinery 


FOR  SALE— 175  gallon  steam  jacketed  copper  kettles, 
$150.00  each,  while  they  last.  We  are  dealers  in  can¬ 
ning  machinery. 

Ashley  Mixon  Co.,  “Heart  of  the  Ozarks” 
Springfield,  Mo, 


FOR  SALE —  Canning  Equipment  for  factory,  farm 
and  home. 

Baker  Brothers,  Muscatine,  Iowa. 


FOR  SALE— 2  Sprague-Sells  Model  27  Can  Coolers, 
capacity  1200  No.  3  cans  each. 

1  Knapp  Model  E  Casing  Machine  for  1  doz.  No.  3  cans 
1  No.  429  Standard  Automatic  Carton  Gluer,  Top  and 
Bottom  Sealers,  adjustable  for  any  size 
1  9  ft.  Standard  Automatic  Carton  Sealer 
1  Jones  Special  Carton  Forming  Machine,  Filler  and 
Sealer 

1  American  Carton  Forming  Machine  with  Sealer 
1  Automatic  Johnson  Cartoning,  Weighing  and  Filling 
Machine. 

All  equipment  in  excellent  operating  condition. 
Address  Box  A-2037  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE—  1  — 15  h.  p.  D.  C.  Motor,  1100  R.  P.  M. 
Lot  of  Hangers,  Shafting,  Variable  Speed  Pulleys. 
All  in  good  condition.  Priced  for  quick  sale. 
Address  Box  A-2033  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE— 4  Coons  Power  Apple  Paring  Machines 
16  Boutell  Power  Apple  Paring  Machines 
2  Morgan  Nailing  Machines  No.  7 
2  Trescott  Apple  Graders  No.  7 
2  Trescott  Apple  Graders  No.  1 
2  IJ  Strong  Steam  Traps 

1  Peerless  10  Valve  Syrupers  for  No.  2  cans  or  bottles 
1  Merrell  Soule  Corn  Cooker  Filler,  four  cylinders 
No.  2  cans 

4  Invincible  Corn  Huskers 
1  6  ton  Platform  Scale 
1  Ayars  No.  3  Tomato  Filler 

Address  Box  A-2041  care  of  The  Canning  Trade 

FOR  SALE— No.  2  Huntley  Monitor  Pea  Cleaner,  in 
perfection  condition.  Attractively  priced  for  quick 
sale. 

Address  Box  A-2040  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


FORSALE— Bean  Machinery ;  complete  line  of  Chisholm- 
Scott  Snippers,  Graders,  Washers,  and  Cutters.  Also 
four  Huntley  No.  5  Pea  Recleaners.  All  in  first  class 
condition.  Not  packing  beans  reason  for  selling. 
Address  Box  A-2043  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED— Tomato  Seed  Pulper  and  Rolling  Screen. 
Also  Duplex  Pulper,  and  Corn  or  Bean  Drying  Equip¬ 
ment.  Must  be  in  good  condition. 

Address  Box  A-2036  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Used  500  gallon  Copper  Steam  Jacketed 
Kettle.  State  price,  condition,  type  and  manufacture, 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  229  E.  South  St., 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 


WANTED — At  once,  several  variable  speed  Transmis¬ 
sions  for  Pea  Viners. 

Lord  Mott  Co.,  Foot  of  Fells  St.,  Baltimore,  Md, 


WANTED— 2  Chisholm-Ryder  Medium  Snippers  com¬ 
plete  with  table 
1  2“  Steam  Pump 
1  Monitor  Pea  Washer 

1  Peerless  Exhaust  Box  for  No.  2’s  and  No.  3’s. 

Give  age,  best  price  and  condition. 

Gervas  Canning  Co.,  Inc.,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— Tomato  Juice  Equipment,  Juice  Extractor, 
and  Steamer.  Must  be  in  first  class  condition.  State 
full  particulars  and  price. 

Address  Box  B-2042  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


For  Sale  —  Factories 


FOR  SALE— Cannery  located  in  Central  Delaware. 
Suitable  for  canning  of  Tomatoes,  Tomato  Pulp  and 
Apple  Butter. 

The  Industrial  Lease  Dept.,  The  Great  A.  &  P. 

Tea  Co., 

420  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  City 

FOR  SALE— OR  RENT— Small  Cannery  in  New  York 
State  equipped  to  pack  Rhubarb,  Cherries,  Berries, 
Tomatoes,  Carrots  and  Beets.  Excellent  location. 
Labor  plentiful.  Good  water  supply.  Sale  of  output 
assured. 

Address  Box  A-2039  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE — Sauerkraut  factory  in  Northwestern  Ohio, 
fully  equipped,  capacity  twenty-five  car  loads  once 
filling.  Ample  acreage  surrounding  it.  Price  reason¬ 
able. 

Address  Box  A-2034  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 
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For  Sale  —  Seed 


Situations  Wanted 


FOR  SALE— Limited  quantity  of  choice  hand  tipped 
and  butted  Country  Gentleman  and  12-row  Bantam 
Seed  Corn. 

W.  C.  Pressing  Co.,  Norwalk,  Ohio 


For  Sale  —  Plants 


FOR  SALE— Tomato  Plants.  Grown  for  canners.  One 
hundred  acres  in  Kentucky,  also  Mississppi.  Ready 
after  April  25th  until  July  1st.  lOJyears  experience. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Frank  H.  Patterson,  Hawesville,  Ky. 


POSITION  WANTED — By  Superintendent  in  town  or  city.  This 
man  is  a  factory  installer  and  a  fine  quality  packer  of  fruits  and 
vegetables,  also  meats  of  all  kinds.  In  the  game  25  years;  age 
44;  best  of  health.  Fine  references  as  well  as  personality.  Has 
packed  meat  for  the  Government. 

Address  Box  B-2008  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED  -By  Factory  Superintendent.  Have  had  16 
years  experience  canning  corn,  beans  and  apples.  Can  furnish 
best  of  references  as  to  ability  and  character.  Age  38.  Will 
go  anywhere.  Would  consider  some  other  position  packing  other 
products,  if  chance  for  advancement. 

Address  Box  B-2014  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


Help  Wanted 


WANTED— Manager-Superintendent  for  one  line  corn  plant,  also 
tomato  products,  with  installing  experience.  If  satisfactory, 
with  good  reference,  you  could  invest  some  capital.  Give  ex¬ 
perience  and  proposition. 

Address  Box  B-2024  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED— Experienced,  competent  man  to  pack  quality  soups, 
spaghetti,  pork  &  beans,  etc.  Give  experience,  references,  age 
and  salary  expected  in  reply. 

Address  Box  B-2013  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


HELP  WANTED — Fast  growing  Canning  Machinery  business  in 
need  of  experienced  man.  Will  sell  an  interest  in  the  business. 
Address  Box  B-2021  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED— Experienced  man  to  operate  cannery  in  Maryland  on 
tomatoes,  apples.  Kraut  and  stringless  beans.  State  experience 
and  salary  expected. 

Address  Box  B-2035  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED— Thoroughly  experienced  Jelly  and  Preserve  Cook. 
State  age  and  all  particulars  of  past  experience. 

Address  Box  B-2038  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


SHOULD  BE 

In  Every  Cannery  Office 

"A  Complete  Course  in  Canning” 

As  an  insurance  against  loss 
New  Low  Price  $5,00 

Published  by 

The  Canning  Trade 
Baltimore,  Md. 

YOU  Have  it  at  your  finger  tips 

for  its  all  in  the 

1935  ALMANAC 

use  yours  for  all  canning  data 


POSITION  WANTED — By  field  man  experienced  in  growing 
quality  corn,  asparagus,  beets,  beans  and  tomatoes.  Can  handle 
from  field  to  warehouse.  Best  of  references. 

Address  Box  B-2016  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — By  Factory  Superintendent  who  has  had 
wide  experience  packing  a  general  vegetable  line.  Excellent 
mechanic  and  good  producer.  Prefer  yearly  basis. 

Address  Box  B-2022  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — By  a  practical  jam,  jelly  and  preserve 
cook. 


Address  Box  B-2026  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


Retorts,  Process 
Kettles,  Grates, 
Cranes,  Exhaust¬ 
ers,  Tomato  Scald - 
ers  and  Washers, 
Pineapple  machin¬ 
ery. 

ZASTROW  MACHINE 
COMPANY,  INC. 

FOOT  OF  THAMES  ST. 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 
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SMILE  AWHILE 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor. 

Relax  your  mind — and  your  body.  You’ll  be  better  mentally, 
physically — and  financially. 

SEND  IN  YOUR  CONTRIBUTION. 

All  are  welcome. 


IT’S  JUST  FLATTERY 

“The  man  I  marry  must  be  as  brave  as  a  lion,  but 
not  forward;  handsome  as  Apollo,  but  not  conceited; 
wise  as  Solomon,  but  meek  as  a  lamb;  a  man  who  is 
kind  to  every  woman,  but  loves  only  me.” 

“How  lucky  we  met!” 

LEARNED  A  LESSON 

“My  girl  had  her  nose  broken  in  three  places.” 

“That’ll  teach  her  to  keep  out  of  those  places.” 

Two  truck  drivers  were  all  snarled  up  in  the  traffic 
at  a  busy  intersection.  One  lost  his  temper  and  yelled 
at  the  other :  “Why  don’t  you  look  where  you’re  going, 
you  great,  big,  cross-eyed,  bow-legged,  knock-kneed, 
son  of  a  blankity  blank,  blank!  blank!  blank!!  *  *  * 
pie-eyed  dumbell ! !”  The  other  driver  smiling  sweetly 
said,  “You’re  nice  looking,  too,  buddy.” 

The  hotel  clerk  was  growing  impatient  as  the  pros¬ 
pect  took  so  long  to  read  the  names  on  the  register. 
“Just  sign  on  that  line,  please,”  said  the  clerk. 

The  prospect  was  indignant  and  retorted:  “Young 
man,  I’m  too  old  a  hand  to  sign  anything  without 
readin’  it.” 

Mrs.  Casey:  You  are  50  cents  shy  in  your  envelope 
this  week  Casey.  How  does  that  come? 

Casey :  We  had  an  explosion  down  at  the  works  last 
Tuesday  and  the  boss  docked  me  for  the  time  I  was 
up  in  the  air. 

Judge:  You  are  called  as  a  witness  of  the  quarrel 
between  your  friend  and  his  wife.  Were  you  present 
at  the  beginning  of  the  trouble? 

Witness:  Yes,  sir.  I  was  the  best  man  at  the 
wedding. 


Elisabeth,  I  believe 


Absent-Minded  Professor:  Elisj 
have  lost  the  road. 

Professor’s  Absent-Minded  Wife: 
you  had  it  when  you  left  the  house  ? 


Are  you  certain 


“My  brother  is  taking  up  French,  Spanish,  English, 
Scotch,  Swedish,  Hebrew  and  Italian.” 

“My  word!  Where  does  he  study?” 

“Study?  He  don’t  study.  He  runs  an  elevator  in 
New  York.” 

Mistress  (discovering  butler  helping  himself  from 
cellarette)  :  Robert,  I  am  surprised. 

Butler :  So  am  I,  ma’am.  I  thought  you  was  out. 


Fills  any  size  of  Can — full  ®r  Topped  off. 

Tip  governs  Head  Space. 

Steam  Coil  keeps  liquid  hot. 

Automatic  Valves — flow  stops  when  cans  stop. 
Speed — any  number  of  Cans  Per  Minute. 

Dimensions:  34  ”  high  from  Conveyor  or  Disc. 
Width  and  Length  20  ”  . 

Drip  Pan  Catches  spill — Pump  returns  spill  to 
tank. 

Drip  Pan  and  Pump  extra — Have  to  be  made  to 
suit  Can  Conveyor. 

Float  Valve  Tank  &  Valves  of  Brass  or  Bronze. 
Fits  in  any  line. 

Will  give  good  Vacuum  if  liquid  is  filled  hot. 
Fool  Proof — Low  Cost — No  Upkeep. 

E.  J.  JUDGE 

Syrupers,  Clutches,  Timers, 

P.  O.  Box  238  Alameda,  Calif. 

Canadian  Agents 

Cannera  Machinery  Ltd.,  Simcoe,  Ont.  Can. 
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Information  of  Interest  to  Canners  Who  Want  to  Make  1935  a  More  Profitable  Year 

INDIANA  PULPERS  THE  STANDARD  OF  THE  INDUSTRY 


Have  Greater  Capacity  and  Produce 
Finer  Quaiity  Product 

INDIANA  PULPER  REVOLUTIONIZED  PULP 
MANUFACTURING  IDEAS  AND  METHODS 

Proved  Itself  Again 

During  1934  Season 

The  record  of  performance  made  by  the 
Indiana  Pulper  in  scores  of  canning 
plants  throughout  the  country,  year  after 
year,  mark  it  not  only  as  the  greatest 
pulping  unit  available,  but  as  one  of  the 
outstanding  contributions  to  the  pulp¬ 
ing  industry,  toward  greater  volume, 
better  quality  and  decreased  oper¬ 
ating  costs.  Practically  every  food 
product  manufacturer  operates  one 
or  more  Indiana  Pulpers.  J 

The  outstanding  features  of  the  *1 


289  TONS  IN  TEN  HOURS! 

The  claims  made  for  Indiana  Standard 
Pulper  capacity  when  it  was  first  intro¬ 
duced  caused  eyebrows  to  arch  and 
shoulders  to  shrug.  Measured  by  ex¬ 
perience  on  older  types  of  pulpers,  they 
were  almost  unbelievable.  But  Actual 
Results  in  daily  plant  operations  have 
made  these  claims  modest,  indeed. 

The  real  capacity  of  most  Indiana 
Pulpers  in  canning  plants  today  has 
never  been  reached,  for  the  reason  that 
tomatoes  are  not  fed  to  them  at  capac¬ 
ity  speed.  The  Indiana  will  take  225 
tons  of  cold  tomatoes  during  a  ten- 
hour  day,  easily.  Last  season  in  an 
Ohio  canning  plant  a  Standard  Indiana 
Pulper  handled  289  tons  of  tomatoes 
in  10  hours! 

To  canners  requiring  a  greater  ca¬ 
pacity  than  that  we  recommend  an  In¬ 
diana  Colossal  Pulper. 


LANGSENKAMP  ENGINEERING  SKILL 
GREAT  FACTOR  IN  MODERN  CANNING 
DEVELOPMENTS 

Students  of  modern  canning  plant  meth¬ 
ods  have  often  remarked  about  the  part 
played  by  Langsenkamp  Equipment  in 
attaining  the  present  day  degree  of  effi¬ 
ciency  and  quality. 

Every  major  piece  of  Langsenkamp 
Equipment  may  be  said  to  have  been 
revolutionary  in  its  results ;  Kook-More 
Koils  cut  cooking  time  in  half,  increased 
capacity,  increased  quality,  decreased 
costs.  Today  they  are  faster  by  30  to  60 
per  cent  than  any  other  coil.  Indiana 
Pulpers  did  the  same  thing  for  pulping 
operations;  Indiana  Finishers  es¬ 
tablished  new  marks  for  speed, 
quality  and  efficiency ;  Indiana  Juice  ^ 
Extractors  make  better  juice  at  less 
cost — much  better  juice,  far  less  HI 
cost ;  and  now  the  Indiana  Pumpkin  Hy 
System  is  giving  pumpkin  manufac-  V 
turers  an  opportunity  to  make  a  ^ 
profit  on  that  product. 

Such  consistent  results  are  not  ob¬ 
tained  by  luck  or  "happenstance”  but 
through  real  engineering  ability  work¬ 
ing  with  a  definite  knowledge  of  can¬ 
ning  needs  and  requirements. 


The  Indiana  Junior  especially  built 
for  canners  requiring  smaller  capacity. 
Delivers  about  55%  of  volume  of 
Standard  Indiana,  handling  pulp  for 
two  500-gallon  tanks  easily. 


II  The  Standard  Indi- 

i  ana  Pulper,  sturdy 

■  and  strong  to  meet 

capacity  loads,  built  to  de¬ 
liver  quality  with  quanti^, 


The  Indiana  Pulper  provides  for  per¬ 
fect  sanitation,  and  is  easily  and  quickly 
cleaned.  Screen  change  can  be  made  in¬ 
stantly — something  worth  considering 
when  the  cost  of  a  shutdown  for  an  en¬ 
tire  department  is  involved. 


and  designed  for  speedy 
cleaning  and  change  of 
screens. 


Full  Information  concerning  Pulpers, 
Finishers,  Juice  Extractors,  Coils,  Ket¬ 
tles,  Stainless  Steel  Tanks,  etc.,  in  cata¬ 
log.  Ask  for  it. 


Indiana  Pulper  are  typical  of 
all  Langsenkamp  Equipment. 
Every  piece  of  Langsenkamp 
canning  equipment  is  designed  to  meet 
four  requirements:  (1)  Deliver  a  great¬ 
er  volume.  (2)  Deliver  a  better  quality 
of  product.  (3)  Do  both  at  less  cost. 
(4)  Stand  the  “gaff.”  The  operating 
history  of  every  Indiana  Pulper  will 
show  that  it  makes  good  on  all. 


The  Indiana  Colossal,  built  for  plants 
requiring  a  pulper  that  will  handle 
tomatoes  from  three  peeling  tables. 
“Bull-dog”  in  appearance,  its  per¬ 
formance  equals  it. 


'Efficiency  in  the  Canning  Plane' 
INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA 


May  6, 19 S 5 
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THE  MARKETS 

IN  LEADING  CANNED  FOODS  CENTERS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

No  Attention  Paid  to  Strong  Market  Indications — ^The  War 
Continues  on  Future  Tomatoes — Consumer  Consumption 
Continues 

More  evidence — TMs  spring  the  canners  as 
well  as  buyers  have  been  put  in  touch  with 
more  reliable  information  on  spot  holdings, 
acreages  of  new  crops,  etc.,  than  ever  before  in  this 
industry.  Postings  of  this  kind,  fi^om  disinterested, 
reliable  sources,  ought  to  be  the  most  valuable  sort  of 
information ;  and  one  would  very  properly  expect 
market  operations  to  be  based  upon  them.  But  it  is 
not  always  so.  For  instance,  we  have  long  warned 
tomato  canners  of  the  cleaned  up  condition  of  spots  of 
that  kind,  telling  them  plainly  that  market  prices  have 
a  right  to  be  higher,  and  by  all  laws  of  the  game,  very 
strong.  For  your  edification  we  are  publishing  a 
market  letter  recently  sent  out  by  that  well-known 
house,  Thomas  Roberts  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  in  which 
they  quote  the  definite  statistics  of  spot  tomato  hold¬ 
ings,  as  of  April  1st,  showing  but  one  and  three-quarter 
millions  of  cases  of  all  kinds  and  sizes,  to  supply  at 
least  three  months,  before  new  packs  can  come  upon 
the  market;  and  they  further  point  out  that  normal 
tomato  consumption  calls  for  one  million  cases  per 
month.  To  put  it  another  way :  there  will  be  demand 
for  two  cases  of  tomatoes  for  every  one  in  existence. 
So  far  as  the  general  market  is  concerned  the  situation 
is  even  worse  than  that:  there  are  but  754,920  cases 
of  2’s,  and  133,155  cases  of  3’s,  the  two  sizes  on  which 
the  general  market  depends.  On  that  basis  the  demand 
will  be  for  three  cases  for  every  one  existant.  And 
then  this  Philadelphia  house  stultifies  tomato  canners 
of  Salisbury,  Md.,  at  least,  by  saying  that  on  a  quick 
order  they  may  be  able  to  get  through  business  at  80 
cents  per  dozen  for  2’s.  How  do  such  sellers  read 
statistics  on  market  supply,  if  at  all  ? 

Just  about  the  same  foolish  thing  is  being  done  by 
sellers  of  future  tomatoes,  in  yielding  to  the  battering- 
war  which  buyers  are  making  on  future  tomato  prices. 
Frank  Shook  asks  this  week,  what’s  the  matter  with 
them?  Of  course,  where  the  future  is  concerned  the 
canner  is  an  incurable  optimist,  or  pessimist  as  in  this 
case:  something  is  just  bound  to  happen  to  make  him 
“lucky”  to  have  that  order  on  his  books.  He  has 
earned  and  is  entitled  to  be  classified  as  a  glutton  for 
punishment. 

No,  other  canners  have  not  fallen  for  the  Blah,  as 
have  the  tomato  canners.  Here  is  what  Frank  Shook 
asks: 


“In  our  market  reports  of  April  11th  and  26th 
there  were  listed  sales  of  6,000  cases  future  stand¬ 
ard  tomatoes  No.  2  cans  at  IIV-2,  cents  per  dozen 
delivered  Washington,  D.  C. 

In  contrast  to  the  above,  on  my  desk  are  letters 
from  three  brokerage  concerns  asking  canners  to 
accept  orders  for  future  No.  2  tomatoes  at  67l^ 
cents  delivered  Baltimore,  Washington,  and 
Norfolk. 

Can  you  tell  me  to  what  this  situation  is  due? 
Broadly  speaking  it  is  due  to  the  way  canners  con¬ 
duct  their  business;  unique  beyond  question,  for  no 
other  set  of  business  men  ever  do  such  things.  If  they 
know  anything  of  their  costs,  and  were  selling  their 
own  goods,  they  would  never  do  it.  But  that  brings 
the  second  consideration:  it  is  easier  to  sell  at  671/2 
cents  than  at  77 1^  cents,  and  commissions  at  the  lower 
price  are  better  than  no  commissions  at  the  higher 
price.  But  what’s  the  use?  When  the  time  comes  to 
deliver  those  goods  the  cost  will  be  full  75  cents,  and 
even  at  the  higher  price  the  seller  will  be  out  some 
freight.  Watch  and  see. 

WEATHER — The  burst  into  warm  spring  was  short¬ 
lived.  There  has  been  some  moisture  in  some  sections, 
but  most  regions  are  badly  in  need  of  long  drizzling 
rains.  Indiana  sounds  a  warning  about  buying  tomato 
plants,  and  it  is  timely.  Not  all  tomato  plants  offered 
are  good  buys.  Better  be  careful  where  you  place  your 
money ;  make  investigation  first ;  learn  something  about 
your  supply  source ;  ask  the  Experiment  Station  in  the 
State  where  he  resides,  to  tell  you  his  standing.  A 
little  spent  in  a  telegram  might  save  you  money,  and 
your  crop. 

Elsewhere  you  have  figures  on  the  prospective 
tomato  acreage,  and  the  beet  acreage.  You  have  had 
the  other  crops  before.  And  they  all  loom  large.  But 
it  is  a  long  cry  to  the  crop,  ready  for  the  cannery. 
You  do  not  deliver  futures  on  a  prospective  acreage 
report  in  May. 

Meantime  are  spot  goods  selling?  During  the  time 
mentioned  above,  when  6,000  cases  of  future  tomatoes 
were  sold,  the  same  reports  showed  over  30,000  cases  of 
spot  tomatoes  sold  and  only  one  sale  (10,000  cases)  as 
low  as  80  cents.  There  is  no  material  decrease  from 
day  to  day  in  the  steady  flow  of  orders ;  nor  can  there 
be.  Retailers  have  only  enough  to  carry  them  from 
day  to  day,  so  they  must  buy  to  cover.  The  consump¬ 
tion  of  canned  foods,  of  all  kinds,  marches  steadily  on. 
Relief  work  is  beginning  to  expand  in  real  earnest,  new 
projetcs  are  being  opened  up,  and  soon  there  will  be  a 
tremendous  call  for  food  stuffs  to  feed  them. 
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NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “NEW  YORK  STATER” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Standard  Spots  Show  Weakness — Higher  Grades  Holding  Firm 
— Asparagus  Pack  Falling  Short  of  Expectations — Salmon  Pack¬ 
ing  Begins — ^Tuna  Moving  Well — Distributors  Oppose  Freight 
Rate  Increases 

New  York,  May  3,  1935. 

HE  SITUATION — Spots  have  continued  to  ease 
off  in  price  during  the  past  week,  under  a  very 
limited  volume  of  trading  for  cannery  shipment. 
As  has  been  the  case  for  some  time  back,  salmon  con¬ 
tinues  the  principal  exception  to  the  general  softness, 
an  advance  on  Alaska  reds  being  reported  pending  on 
the  Coast.  Tomatoes  have  continued  to  soften  on 
Eastern  packs,  and  spots  for  cannery  shipment  are  not 
far  from  the  futures  levels.  California  canned  fruits 
of  1934  packs  are  also  showing  easiness. 

THE  OUTLOOK — There  is  nothing  on  the  horizon 
at  the  moment  to  indicate  any  recovery  in  canned  foods 
prices,  and  the  trade  is  looking  for  continued  softness 
on  spots  into  the  1935  canning  season.  Reports  of 
heavy  acreage  increases  in  various  lines  continue  to 
disturb  the  trade,  and  some  concern  is  expressed  lest 
disastrous  overproduction  on  some  canned  foods  staples 
develop  and  force  a  general  price  break.  Additional 
buying  of  new  packs  on  futures  contracts,  under  the 
circumstances,  is  virtually  at  a  standstill. 

TOMATOES — Southern  packers  have  evidently  not 
taken  to  heart  reassuring  statements  issued  by  some 
trade  factors,  and  are  still  endeavoring  to  clean  out 
inventories  before  new  pack  operations  get  under  way. 
Standard  2s  for  shipments  are  held  at  80  to  821/^  cents 
per  dozen,  with  buyers’  views  reputedly  around  77 
cents.  The  market  for  3s  is  quoted  at  $1.10  to 
$1.121/2»  but  some  offerings  have  been  reported  at 
$1,071/2*  Standard  10s  are  quoted  at  a  range  of  $3.50 
to  $3.75,  f.  o.  b.  canneries,  while  Is  are  held  at  50  cents 
per  dozen.  California  packers  are  offering  1934  pack 
carryover  at  90  cents  and  up  for  standard  21/2S  in 
puree,  with  10s  at  $3.25  to  $3.50,  while  solid  pack 
is  held  at  $1.40  for  21/2S  and  $4.25  and  up  for  10s,  all 
f.  o.  b.  Coast.  Low  prices  named  on  1935  California 
tomatoes  proved  of  short  duration,  leading  canners 
advancing  new  pack  5  cents  per  dozen  to  95  cents  for 
2s,  while  10s  continue  to  offer  at  $2.75  to  $3.00. 

CORN — The  spot  market  for  fancy  quality  continues 
to  hold  fairly  steady,  due  to  the  sold-up  condition  of 
the  market  insofar  as  first  hands  are  concerned. 
Standards,  however,  are  not  so  strong,  with  Southern 
packs  offering  at  $1,021/2  and  upwards  at  the  factory. 
Interest  in  offerings  of  1935  pack  on  futures  contracts 
is  at  a  standstill,  pending  more  information  as  to  the 
probable  extent  of  this  year’s  pack. 

PEAS — Midwestern  canners  badly  overstayed  their 
market  on  standard  peas  of  the  1934  pack,  and  are 
finding  difficulty  in  attracting  interest  in  offerings  of 
$1.00  per  dozen,  whereas  at  the  turn  of  the  year  offer¬ 
ings  at  $1.20  were  few  and  far  between,  and  most 
canners  were  holding  firm  at  $1.25.  Carryover  stocks 


of  better  grade  peas,  however,  are  of  limited  volume, 
and  the  market  fairly  steady.  Northwestern  packers 
have  booked  substantial  futures  business  in  the  local 
market,  as  have  some  of  the  midwestern  and  eastern 
canners  of  fancy  peas,  but  there  has  been  little  buying 
of  new  packs  in  recent  weeks,  and  distributors  are 
disposed  to  stand  pat  on  their  present  commitments 
until  the  start  of  the  new  packing  season. 

ASPARAGUS — Coast  reports  indicate  that  the  pack 
thus  far  has  not  come  up  to  expectations,  and  the  mar¬ 
ket  position  is  steady.  A  prominent  independent  this 
week  announced  opening  prices  on  1935  pack,  basing 
his  quotations  at  $2.45  for  21/2S  giant  white  and  $2.30 
for  green.  No.  1  squares  were  quoted  at  $2.35  for 
colossal  white  and  $2.20  for  colossal  green.  Buyers 
are  awaiting  price  action  by  the  leading  packers  . 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS — ^While  no  general  down¬ 
ward  scaling  of  posted  prices  has  been  reported,  the 
market  in  California  is  less  firm.  An  improved  amount 
of  buying  for  export  has  been  reported,  but  demand 
from  the  domestic  jobbing  trade  has  continued  of  small 
proportions.  Canners  realize,  however,  that  distribu¬ 
tors  are  not  inclined  to  add  materially  to  their  inven¬ 
tories  in  advance  of  the  new  packing  season,  and 
apparently  feel  that  nothing  much  in  the  way  of  in¬ 
creased  volume  could  be  attained  at  lower  price  levels. 
Thus,  while  shading  is  reported  where  firm  inquiries 
for  sizeable  quantities  come  into  the  market,  coast 
packers  as  yet  have  shown  no  disposition  to  revise 
their  posted  price  schedules  to  lower  levels.  Peaches, 
apricots,  and  pears  in  particular  appear  to  be  showing 
weakness. 

SALMON — The  new  packing  season  got  under  way 
on  the  Columbia  river  this  week,  with  canners  reported 
in  accord  with  their  fishermen  and  cannery  workers, 
after  weeks  of  negotiations.  No  formal  opening  prices 
have  been  made  on  1935  pack,  with  canners  continuing 
to  offer  on  the  present  basis  of  $3.40  for  fancy  Is  and 
$2.00  for  fancy  flat  halves,  f.  o.  b.  cannery  of  Seattle 
warehouse.  The  market  for  Alaska  reds  is  showing 
increased  firmness,  and  with  the  large  bulk  of  carry¬ 
over  stocks  reported  held  by  a  leading  interest,  some 
talk  of  a  price  advance  is  heard.  There  have  been 
numerous  rumors  of  impending  advances  on  red 
salmon  for  some  weeks  back,  but  in  the  present  in¬ 
stance,  the  reports  seem  to  come  from  authoritative 
sources.  Pinks  and  chums  continue  quiet  and 
unchanged. 

GRAPEFRUIT — Florida  packers  continue  to  quote 
the  market  at  $1.00  to  $1.05  per  dozen  for  No.  2s, 
f.  o.  b.  Tampa,  but  the  recent  price  advances  appear 
to  have  slowed  down  buying  interest  considerably. 
Fancy  grapefruit  juice  has  apparently  moved  out  at 
very  low  prices,  as  a  leading  brand  is  being  sold  at 
retail  here  at  a  price  equivalent  to  90  cents  per  dozen, 
retail,  which,  with  freight,  code  markups,  etc.,  would 
indicate  a  very  low  quotation  f.  0,  b.  cannery. 

SOUPS — The  large-scale  entry  of  the  Phillips 
Packing  Co.  into  the  New  York  market  in  recent 
months  has  made  canned  soup  a  more  competitive  item 
than  has  been  the  case  for  years  back.  The  Phillips 
product  is  being  generally  sold  at  5  cents  per  can. 
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retail,  with  occasional  “specials”  at  six  cans  for  25 
cents.  A  leading  private-label  distributor  here,  how¬ 
ever,  is  pushing  soups  under  his  own  brand  at  very 
low  prices,  this  brand  being  sold  as  low  as  31/2  cents 
per  can  in  some  stores  of  the  super-market  type.  Other 
vegetable  canners  are  showing  increased  interest  in 
the  possibilities  of  the  soup  market. 

TUNA — Reports  from  the  Coast  indicate  that  new 
pack  bonita  and  yellowtail  is  moving  in  good  volume, 
with  canners  shipping  out  stocks  almost  as  rapidly  as 
current  catches  go  into  the  cans.  The  run  of  fish  thus 
far  in  the  season  has  been  largely  of  yellowfin,  and 
the  pack  is  running  a  little  ahead  of  comparable  1934 
totals.  Fancy  California  baby  yellowfin  tuna  is  quoted 
at  $5.25  for  Coast  shipment. 

OPPOSE  RATE  INCREASE — A  number  of  canned 
foods  distributors  are  reported  to  have  filed  protests 
with  the  I.  C.  C.  against  the  emergency  rate  increase 
on  canned  foods  in  carlots,  recently  granted  to  the 
carriers,  and  which  became  effective  on  April  16.  No 
action  has  been  taken  by  the  Commission,  however, 
since  an  open  hearing  on  the  rates  was  held  in  Chicago 
recently.  The  higher  rates  have  been  absorbed  by 
the  distributors  thus  far,  in  most  instances,  but  are 
having  the  effect  of  stimulating  the  trade’s  interest  in 
water  shipments  or  truck  movement  wherever  it  is 
possible  to  escape  the  higher  rates  named  by  the  rail 
carriers. 

CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  “ILLINOIS” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade” 

Increased  Demand  for  No.  10  Tin  Vegetables — Wisconsin  Late 
in  Planting  Peas — Corn  Quiet — Little  Interest  in  Future 
Cherries 

Chicago,  May  2,  1935. 

ENERAL  MARKET — A  better  feeling  prevails 
as  compared  with  latter  March  and  early  April. 
Among  the  features,  is  the  increased  demand 
for  everything  in  No.  10  tin  vegetables.  This  is  due  to 
the  bids  that  have  been  placed  before  the  wholesale 
grocery  trade  for  the  C.  C.  C.  camps  and  other  Govern¬ 
ment  activities.  Included  in  these  bids  are  a  few  red 
sour  pitted  cherries  and  one  or  two  items  of  fruit,  like 
apples,  etc. 

ORDER  X-98  AGAIN— The  “racket”  continues, 
spurred  along  by  the  belief  among  many  wholesalers 
and  retailers  that  they  must  belong  or  should  belong  to 
some  sort  of  group  buying  organization  if  they  are  to 
secure  or  obtain  advantages.  This  is  a  development  or 
after  math  to  the  administrative  ruling  that  exempted 
co-operatives  from  codes.  The  canners  are  beginning  to 
realize  what  this  group  buying  movement  means. 
Here’s  a  letter  received  from  a  Wisconsin  canner  a  few 
days  ago: 

“If  the  canners  had  been  as  wise  a  year  ago  as 
they  are  now,  they  would  not  have  permitted  the 
officials  of  their  National  Association  to  railroad 
the  brokerage  clause  out  of  the  canners’  code.” 


As  one  boy  would  say  to  another — “you’ve  said  a 
mouthful,”  so  this  canner  has  said  a  mouthful. 

PEAS — That  Wisconsin  is  getting  off  to  a  late  start, 
is  admitted  by  all  who  are  in  touch  with  the  situation. 
Sowing  has  been  delayed.  Rain  and  cool  weather  has 
held  planting  operations  back.  Reports  have  it  that 
some  of  the  canners,  account  failing  to  induce  growers 
to  plant  seed  have  in  turn  been  forced  to  cancel  some 
of  their  seed  shipments.  Northern  Illinois  and  Indiana 
pea  canners  have  fared  better  and  with  favorable  grow¬ 
ing  conditions  from  now  on,  those  two  States  should  be 
about  normal.  Interest  in  future  buying  has  become 
more  pronounced.  Some  large  orders  have  been  “float¬ 
ing”  around  but  it  has  been  difficult  to  find  canners 
willing  to  accept. 

Spot  peas  are  dull  and  listless  with  95c  to  $1  the 
going  market  in  Wisconsin  on  anything  in  a  No.  2  tin 
standard.  The  distributing  trade  are  still  bent  on 
cleaning  up  their  own  stocks  with  the  result  that  buy¬ 
ing  is  narrow. 

TOMATOES — Interest  centers  in  the  spring  meeting 
of  the  Indiana  canners  which  will  be  held  in  Indianapo¬ 
lis,  Thursday  and  Friday  of  this  week.  Guess  your 
correspondent  will  have  to  “button-hole”  one  of  the 
brokers  who  attends  that  meeting,  obtain  from  him  the 
high-lights  and  report  it  in  this  column  next  week. 
Meanwhile,  there  is  little  or  no  future  business  going 
on.  Buyers  take  the  position  that  with  the  large  in¬ 
crease  in  tomato  acreage,  now  in  prospect,  good  busi¬ 
ness  dictates  to  them  to — wait. 

A  report  is  prevalent  on  the  Street  that  Indiana  has 
unsold  in  her  canners’  hands  today  less  than  100,000 
cases  of  tomatoes.  This  holding,  when  you  take  into 
consideration  that  there  are  85  canners  in  the  Hoosier 
State,  amounts  to  little  or  nothing.  The  market  on  No. 

2  tin  standards  is  firm  at  87l^c,  f.  o,  b.  Indiana  factory. 
The  market  is  being  well  supported.  Tomatoes  have 
had  sustained  consumer  demand  and  unlike  peas  and 
corn,  have  moved  out  readily. 

CORN — Some  little  demand  for  future  No.  1  tin 
fancy;  No.  10  tin  standard  and  No.  2  tin  whole  grain, 
both  yellow  and  white,  has  been  noted  since  our  last 
report.  Otherwise,  everything  is  quiet  along  the  com 
front. 

The  fact  that  consumers  have  not  been  able  to  pur¬ 
chase  a  can  of  corn  for  10c  plus  the  fact  that  field  corn 
has  hurt  to  an  extent  much  greater  than  most  canners 
realize,  it  was  only  natural  for  the  market  to  slip.  No. 
2  standard  corn  is  available  today  in  a  price  range  of 
95c  to  $1,05,  f.  0.  b.  Middlewestern  factories. 

GREEN  AND  WAX  BEANS — Mindful  that  someone 
criticized  your  correspondent  for  not  covering  this  item  ‘ 
frequently,  let’s  devote  a  few  lines  to  it  this  time. 
No.  2  standard  cut  green  beans  are  available  today  from 
Gulf  States  at  72i/^c,  delivered  Chicago.  This  is  new 
packing,  immediate  shipment  and  while  samples  have 
not  been  shown,  it  is  reported  that  the  quality  is  very 
nice.  No.  10  tin  clean-up  lots  of  standard  cut  green 
beans  in  Wisconsin  and  Michigan  have  been  made  as 
low  as  $3.50,  delivered  Chicago.  There  is  nothing  par¬ 
ticularly  encouraging  or  bright  in  this  bean  market. 
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When  it  comes  to  future  green  beans,  little  or  no 
business  has  been  done  that  your  correspondent  knows 
of.  The  same  applies  to  wax. 

R.  S.  P.  CHERRIES — No.  10  tins  are  still  freely 
quoted  at  $4.25,  f.  o.  b.  Michigan  points,  and  reports 
have  it  that  there  has  been  some  shading  even  at  that 
price.  No.  2  tin  cherries  are  cleaned  up  and  none  avail¬ 
able. 

Little  or  no  interest  has  been  noted  in  futures.  The 
combination  of  a  low  spot  market  and  the  uncertainty 
over  the  cost  of  the  raw  material  is  making  the  cherry 
canner  stay  awake  at  night.  The  general  opinion  is 
that  the  marketing  agreement  will  not  materialize  and 
that  even  if  it  is  brought  to  a  head,  it  will  be  along  in 
August  or  September  next  and  too  late  for  the  1935 
production. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS  —  Very  little  business  is 
going  on  in  Chicago  in  apricots,  peaches,  and  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  the  line.  Some  cutting  has  been  noted  but  even 
lower  prices  have  not  induced  any  heavy  commitments. 

SHRIMP  AND  OYSTERS — A  little  business  in 
shrimp  is  passing  at  $1.15,  delivered  Chicago,  on  No.  1 
tin  mediums.  The  spring  catch  on  the  Gulf  Coast  is 
reported  as  destined  to  be  very  light  with  Texas  suffer¬ 
ing  the  most.  Oysters  are  unchanged. 

GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By “BAYOU” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

No  Shrimp  Canned  This  Past  Month — Stringless  Bean  Plants 
Looking  Healthy — Very  Few  Spot  Beans  Available 

Mobile,  Ala.,  May  2,  1935. 

SHRIMP — The  production  of  shrimp  was  better  this 
past  week  than  it  has  been  for  over  a  month, 
nevertheless  there  were  none  canned,  as  the  quan¬ 
tity  available  was  not  sufficient  to  justify  the  canneries 
to  operate. 

However,  the  raw,  headless  shrimp  market  was  well 
supplied  and  the  prices  dropped  towards  the  end  of 
the  week,  which  is  usually  the  case  when  any  surplus 
shows  up. 

From  the  looks  of  things,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether 
shrimp  will  be  canned  this  spring,  because  unless 
the  shrimp  are  available  in  sufficient  quantities  for  the 
factories  to  run  two  or  three  days  a  week,  it  is  a  losing 
proposition  and  the  canneries  can  make  more  money  by 
shutting  down  right  now  and  remaining  idle  until  fall, 
than  it  would  be  by  trying  to  operate.  It  reminds  me 
what  a  big  farmer  told  me  last  year.  He  said  that  he 
plowed  under  over  half  of  his  cabbage  crop  and  he  fig¬ 
ures  he  made  more  money  on  the  cabbage  he  plowed 
under  than  that  which  he  shipped,  because  there  was 
no  market  for  it.  There  is  no  need  of  the  sea  food  fac¬ 
tories  keeping  up  the  overhead  if  there  is  no  raw  ma¬ 
terial  available  to  take  care  of  the  overhead. 


Regardless  of  how  large  or  how  small  the  movement 
of  canned  shrimp  is  at  present,  the  fact  remains  that 
it  is  all  going  out  and  nothing  coming  in,  as  far  as  the 
stock  in  the  warehouse  of  the  canners  is  concerned  and 
some  packers  report  running  low  on  certain  grades. 

It  is  to  be  expected  that  with  a  good  movement  of 
canned  shrimp  this  summer,  the  warehouses  of  the 
canners  will  be  cleaned  up  on  shrimp  long  before  the 
fall  pack  starts. 

The  price  of  canned  shrimp  is  $1.15  per  dozen  for 
No.  1  medium  and  $1.20  per  dozen  for  No.  1  large, 
f.  o.  b.  factory. 

STRINGLESS  BEANS — “April  showers,  bring  May 
flowers,”  is  true,  but  all  vegetation  was  slightly  held 
back  this  spring  on  account  of  persistent  cool  weather. 
However,  the  temperature  has  now  warmed  up  and 
the  showers  that  we  are  getting  is  making  all  plants 
grow  by  leaps  and  bounds. 

The  bean  plants  are  looking  mighty  healthy  and 
pretty,  therefore  a  good  yield  is  expected  from  the 
acreage  planted,  unless  unforeseen  handicaps  befall 
the  crops  before  harvesting  time. 

Local  snap  beans  appeared  on  the  produce  market 
this  past  week  and  brought  a  fair  price,  but  heavy 
production  will  hardly  start  for  a  week  or  ten  days  and 
then  canning  will  get  under  way. 

From  the  reports  at  han(},  the  amount  of  the  bean 
acreage  planted  and  contracted  for  by  the  canneries 
of  this  section  is  not  large,  yet  it  may  be  plenty  if  the 
yield  is  big. 

It  is  a  very  difficult  matter  to  judge  accurately  what 
the  outcome  of  any  pack  will  be,  because  so  many 
things  can  happen  to  alter  matters.  Weather  condi¬ 
tions  play  a  very  important  part  in  the  supply  of 
raw  material.  For  instance,  a  twenty-five  acre  farm 
will  some  years  yield  as  much  as  a  thirty-five  acre  one 
does  other  years  and  on  the  other  hand,  sometimes 
crops  mature  faster  than  the  canneries  can  pack  them 
in  large  acreage,  which  causes  a  good  portion  of  the 
crop  to  go  to  waste,  therefore  a  large  acreage  of  beans 
planted  does  not  necessarily  mean  a  big  pack,  unless 
conditions  are  favorable  and  the  results  from  a  small 
acreage  are  sometimes  surprising. 

At  any  rate,  it  is  no  time  to  gamble  on  big  production 
and  if  present  prices  are  to  be  maintained,  the  throt- 
ling  down  of  production  on  all  commodities  will  have  to 
be  practiced,  as  the  buying  power  of  the  country  will 
have  to  be  increased,  before  any  increased  production 
is  healthy. 

Wonderful  changes  have  been  made  in  the  last  two 
years  that  might  make  us  forget  what  was  happening 
before  March,  1933,  when  some  canned  food  commodi¬ 
ties  were  selling  for  nearly  half  of  what  they  are  sell¬ 
ing  today.  The  buying  power  of  the  country  was  at  a 
very  low  ebb  then  and  while  it  has  increased  to  a  sur¬ 
prising  degree,  yet  we  don’t  want  to  retard  it,  but  at 
least  maintain  it  at  what  it  is  now. 

The  price  of  future  cut  stringless  beans  is  75c  per 
dozen  for  No.  2 ;  $1  for  No.  21/2  and  $3.50  for  No.  10, 
f.  o.  b.  cannery.  Very  few,  if  any,  spots  available  in 
this  section. 
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CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By “BERKELEY” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade” 

Crop  Damage  Reported  From  Rain  and  Cold — Canners  Paying 
More  For  Crass — No  Opening  Prices  Named — Spring  Spinach 
Pack  Completed — Tomato  Prices — Undecided  About  Control 
Measures 

Berkeley,  Calif.,  May  3,  1935. 

CROP  DAMAGE — Reports  continue  to  come  in 
from  growing  districts  of  damage  to  crops  as  a 
result  of  the  cold  weather  experienced  in  March 
and  the  heavy  late  spring  rains.  The  rains,  of  course, 
did  an  immense  amount  of  good,  but  there  is  no  doubt 
but  that  this  was  accompanied  by  some  damage. 
Apricots  are  still  dropping  and  are  badly  infested  with 
brown  rot,  and  some  other  fruits  have  also  been 
adversely  affected.  In  some  important  districts  the  crop 
of  apricots  will  be  no  more  than  fifty  per  cent  of  the 
normal.  Indications  are  that  the  crop  of  pears  will  not 
prove  the  bumper  one  expected  and  that  prunes  will 
not  be  a  full  crop.  Peaches  have  escaped  damage  and 
thinning  will  soon  be  under  way.  Field  crops  are 
about  three  weeks  later  than  usual. 

ASPARAGUS — Opening  prices  on  asparagus  did 
not  make  their  appearance  on  the  date  scheduled, 
packers  preferring  to  wait  a  few  days  for  the  situation 
to  clear.  Floods  in  the  Sacramento  Valley  did  some 
damage  to  this  crop  and  the  cold  weather  held  back 
packing  operations,  with  the  result  that  growers  have 
been  paid  more  for  canning  stock  than  had  been 
planned.  Canners  who  were  soliciting  business  on  the 
basis  of  last  year’s  prices  suddenly  found  it  advisable 
to  withdraw  all  offerings  and  there  has  been  little 
business  booked  of  late  at  definite  prices.  Unless  some¬ 
thing  unforseen  happens,  there  will  be  little  difficulty 
in  making  the  pack  of  2,250,000  cases  allowed  under 
the  marketing  agreement,  but  packing  costs  will  be 
considerably  higher  than  had  been  estimated. 

SPINACH — The  packing  of  spinach  may  be  said  to 
be  at  an  end,  although  here  and  there  a  plant  is  still 
operating  on  a  small  way  in  a  favored  district.  The 
cold,  rainy  weather  held  down  the  pack  and  where  an 
over-supply  seemed  likely,  judging  by  the  acreage,  the 
output  will  probably  prove  below  the  average  of  recent 
years.  Quite  a  few  canners  have  withdrawn  offerings 
until  pack  figures  are  available. 

TOMATOES — Opening  prices  on  tomatoes  and 
tomato  products  have  been  brought  out  by  some  of  the 
larger  interests  and  some  fair-sized  orders  are  being 
reported.  The  California  Packing  Corporation  has 
come  out  with  opening  prices  on  both  California  and 
Utah  pack.  Its  prices  on  California  tomatoes  of  the 
1935  pack  are:  Del  Monte  Brand  Solid  Pack,  No.  1 
Tall,  85  cents;  No.  2  Tall,  $1.00;  No.  21/^,  $1.35,  and 
No.  10,  $4.15.  Tomato  with  Puree  from  Trimmings, 
No.  1  Tall,  62V^  cents;  No.  2  Tall,  70  cents;  No.  2i/^, 
90  cents,  and  No.  10,  $2.75.  Tomato  Juice  of  the  new 
pack  is  quoted  at  371/^  cents  for  Buffet,  47i/^  cents  for 
Picnic,  62l^  cents  for  No.  1  Tall,  67  cents  for  No.  2 
Tall  and  $3.00  for  No.  10. 


Utah  tomatoes,  Del  Monte  Brand  Solid  Pack  are 
quoted  at  871/^  cents  for  No.  1  Tall,  $1.05  for  No.  2 
Tall,  $1,371/2  foi*  No.  21/2  and  $4.40  for  No.  10.  Prices 
for  Utah  tomatoes  with  puree  for  these  sizes  respec¬ 
tively  are  65  cents,  75  cents,  95  cents  and  $3.00. 

PACK  CONTROL — Pear  growers  and  canners  have 
been  meeting  during  the  past  ten  days  at  Berkeley, 
Calif.,  Medford,  Ore.,  and  Yakima,  Wash.,  to  discuss 
a  proposed  marketing  and  canning  agreement  which 
would  limit  the  canning  of  No.  2  and  cull  fruit  in 
order  to  stabilize  the  industry  and  secure  fair  prices 
for  producers.  At  the  California  meeting,  Preston 
McKinney,  vice-president  and  secretary  of  the  Canners’ 
League  of  California,  announced  that  his  organization 
and  its  members  were  opposed  to  the  details  of  the 
proposed  agreement  and  therefore  would  not  partici¬ 
pate  in  detailed  discussion  of  the  control  plan. 

Plans  for  a  canning  cling  peach  agreement  are  being 
considered,  but  it  is  by  no  means  a  settled  matter  that 
there  will  be  a  control  plan  adopted  this  year.  A  com¬ 
mittee  of  growers,  headed  by  Ray  Wiser,  of  Gridley, 
has  come  forward  with  three  control  plans  and  these 
will  be  considered  by  growers  and  canners.  The  plans 
provide  for  control  by  grades,  control  on  a  basis  of  a 
sliding  scale  of  price  minimums  and  control  by  pegged 
price  minimums  in  effect  during  the  canning  season. 
Each  plan  provides  for  the  purchase  of  the  surplus  by 
the  control  committee.  * 

NO  CONTROL  OF  FISH  REDUCTION— Refusal  by 
an  Assembly  Committee  of  the  State  Legislature  to 
consider  proposals  to  regulate  the  taking  of  sardines 
by  floating  reduction  plants  means  the  beginning  of 
depletion  of  this  food  fish,  in  the  opinion  of  many 
canners.  More  sardines  were  taken  last  season  than 
ever  before,  and  far  over  the  amount  considered  advis¬ 
able  by  the  State  Fish  and  Game  Commission.  How¬ 
ever,  canners  point  out  that  if  the  fish  are  made  scarce, 
the  price  will  rise  to  a  point  where  it  will  be  only 
profitable  to  can  them,  and  then  reduction  into  meal 
and  oil  will  be  automatically  curtailed. 

SALMON  PRICE  AGREEMENT— Fishermen  and 
salmon  canners  in  the  Columbia  River  are  getting 
together  and  settling  questions  relating  to  prices  and 
working  conditions.  Fishermen  have  accepted  a  price 
of  10  cents  a  pound  for  Chinoor  salmon  from  May  1 
to  August  1,  and  packers  have  agreed  to  abandon  piece 
work  in  canneries.  Ocean-going  trollers,  however,  are 
voicing  objection  to  the  price  of  9  cents  a  pound  for 
fish  and  a  10  per  cent  weight  reduction  proposed  by 
packers  for  waste  in  salmon  heads. 


PRICE  OF  IMMORTALITY 

“Did  you  know  that  I  have  taken  up  story-writing 
as  a  career?” 

“No;  sold  anything  yet?” 

“Yes,  my  watch,  my  saxophone  and  my  overcoat.” 

“Horses,  like  dogs,  are  man’s  best  friends,”  said 
some  one.  But  they’re  wrong,  because  who  wants  to 
come  home  and  have  a  horse  jump  in  his  lap? 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


Prices  given  represent  the  lowest  figure  generally  quoted  for  lots  of  wholesale  size,  usual  terms  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore  (unless 
otherwise  noted)  and  subject  to  the  customary  discount  for  cash.  Many  canners  get  higher  prices  for  their  goods;  some  few 
may  take  less  for  a  personal  reason,  but  these  prices  represent  the  general  market  at  this  date. 

Baltimore  figures  corrected  by  these  Brokers:  tThomas  J.  Meehan  &  Co.,  *Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co.,  {Harry  H.  Mahool  &  Co. 

New  York  prices  corrected  by  our  Special  Correspondent,  flu  column  headed  "N.  Y.”  indicates  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


Canned  Vegetables 


Balto. 

ASPARAGUS*  (California) 

White  Colossal,  No.  2^ . . 

Peeled,  No.  2^ . 

Laive,  No.  2%....„........_..................-_ 

Peeled.  No.  2% . 

Medium.  No.  2^ .  2.60 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  2,  round  cans  2.00 

Medium.  No.  2 . . 

Larire.  No.  2 . . . 

rips.  White,  Mammoth.  No.  1  sq . 

Small,  No.  1  sq .  . . 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq . .  ........ 

Small,  No.  1  sq.......„ . ....... 


N.Y. 

t2.46 

t2“46 

t2’.00 


BAKED  BEANS* 

16  oz . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  . 


.42^4.. - 

.80  _ 

2.76  . 


BEANS* 

StrinKless  Stand.  Cut  Green,  No.  2  .77^^  t.76 

Standard  Cut  Green,  No.  10 .  3.80  *3.76 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  2........._.  .80  ........ 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  10 .  ....... 

Red  Kidney,  Standard,  No.  2 . 76  t.76 

Standard.  No.  10 .  3.76  *3.76 


LIMA  BEANS*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 


No.  2  Tiny  Green .  1.45  *1.60 

No.  10  .  7.00  . 

No.  2  Medium  Green .  1.25  *1.20 

No.  10  . . .  6.00  . 

No.  2  Green  and  White.... . 90  ........ 

No.  10  .  4.60  . 

No.  2  Fresh  White . 75*  *.75 

No.  10  .  3.76  . 

Soaked.  No.  . . . .  ....... 

BEETS* 


Baby,  No.  2 . 

Whole,  No.  2 . 

Whole,  No.  2^ . 

Whole,  No.  10 . 

Cut,  No.  2 . 75  . 

Cut,  No.  2% .  1.00  . 

Cut,  No.  10 . . .  3.26  - 

Sliced,  No.  2 . 90  . 

Sliced.  No.  2% .  1-20  . 

Sliced,  No.  10 .  3.75  . 

CARROTS* 

Standard  Sliced,  No.  2 . . . 76  ....... 

Sliced,  No.  10 . . .  8.76  . . . 

Standard,  Diced,  No.  2 . 70  ........ 

Diced,  No.  10 .  3.76  . 

CORN* 

Golden  Bat.  tarn.  Fancy,  No.  2 . . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . .  .......  .»... 

Fancy,  No.  10 .  7.26  . 

Shoepeg,  Fancy,  No.  2 .  1.25  . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 .  1.20  . 

Standard,  No.  2............ . .  1.16  ...... 

Crushed,  Fancy,  No.  2 . . . .  .... 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 .  1.15  ....... 

Standard,  No.  2 .  1.05  *1.00 

Standard,  No.  10 . 


HOMINY* 


Standard  Split,  No.  2,  TaU . 60 

No.  2%  . 70 

No.  10  .  2.90 


MIXED  VEGETABLES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  - . . . 

Fancy,  No.  2 . . 

No.  10 . . — . . 

OKRA  AND  TOMATOES* 

Standard,  No.  2. . . . . 

No.  lu  . 

PEAS*  (Baltimore  prices,  new  pack) 

No.  1  Petit  Pois . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  6s_ . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  6s . 

No.  1  Early  June,  3s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  Is . . . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 


.76 

S.76 

.80 

4.26 


.77%, 


1.60  . 

1.10  *1.16 
1.00  *1.05 


6.00 

6.00 


PUMPKIN* 

Standard,  No.  2%»~ . .  .76 

No.  8  _ _  _ 

No.  10  _  2.76 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 


Balto.  N.Y. 


SAUER  KRAUT* 

Standard,  No.  2™ . „....»  — 

No.  2%  . 80  *.80 

No!  10  2!76  !!!!Z 

SPINACH* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 87% . 

No.  2%  .  1.20  *1.20 

No.  8  _  _  _ 

No.  10  .  4.00  *4.00 

California,  f.  o.  b.  Coast* 

Standard,  No.  2% . 96  *.95 

Standard,  No.  10 .  3.16  *3.00 

SUCCOTASH* 


Standard  Green  Corn,  Dried  Limas, 

No.  2  . 

Standard  Green  (jorn.  Fresh  Limas, 

No.  2  . 

(Triple)  No.  2  (with  tomatoes) . 

SWEET  POTATOES* 


Standard,  No.  2,  F.  O.  B.  Factory..  .66  ........ 

No.  2%  . 86  *.90 

No.  3  . 95  *.95 

No.  10  . . .  *3.00 

TOMATOES* 

Extra  Standard,  No.  1 . 65  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 66  . 

No.  2  . .90  _ 

F.  O.  B.  County . 86  ........ 

No.  3  .  1.20  . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  1.15  . 

No.  10  .  3.66  . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  3.66  . 

Standard.  No.  1 . 62%  *.60 

F.  O.  B.  County . 61V> . 

No.  2  . 82% . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 80  *.80 

No.  2%  .  1.12% . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  1.07% . 

No.  3  .  1.12%*1.12% 

F.  O.  B.  County .  1.10  . 

No.  10  .  3.66  . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  3.50  *3.60 

TOMATO  PUREE*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Standard,  No.  1  Whole  Stock . 66  . . 

No.  10,  Whole  Stock .  4.60  ........ 

Standard.  No.  1  Trimmings . 

No.  10  Trimmings . 

TOMATO  JUICE* 

No.  1  . 60  . 

No.  10  .  4.60  . 

TURNIP  GREENS* 

No.  2  . 76  _ 

No.  2%  .  1.00  . 

No.  10  _  8.76  _ 


Balto.  N.Y. 

PEARS* 


Standards,  Keifer  No.  2,  in  syrup....  1.06  . 

No.  10  . . .  6.00  _ 

California  Bartletta,  Standard  2%..  1.76  *1.76 

Fancy  .  *2.10 

Choice  .  2.00  *1.80 

Standard,  No.  10 .  *6.60 

PEACHES* 

California  Standard.  No.  2%,  Y.  C.  1.60  *1.40 

Choice.  No.  2%.  Y.  C .  1.90  *1.46 

Fancy.  No.  2Vi,  Y.  C .  *1.80 

Extra  Sliced  Yellow,  No.  1  Tails . 

Seconds,  Yellow,  No.  S..............^........  . . . 


IBS,  unpeeiea,  jxo.  o . .  . 

Peeled,  No.  10,  Solid  Pack .  *6.60 


PINEAPPLE* 

Hawaiian  Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2%......  2.26 


Sliced,  Standard,  No.  2%.. 


Porto  Rico,  No.  10 
RASPBERRIES* 
Black  Warter,  No. 
Red,  Water,  No. 
Black,  Syrup,  No, 
Red,  Syrup,  No. 


1.  No.  2 . 

No.  10 . 

6.76 

er.  No.  10 . 

. 

2 . 

1.  2 . . . 

2 . 

10 . 

_ _ 

*1.80 

*1.70 

*1.60 

*1.46 


*6.75 


STRAWBERRIES* 

Preserved,  No.  1 . .  . . 

Preserved,  No.  2 . .  . . 

Extra.  Preserved,  No.  1 .  . . . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  2 . . . .  . . 

Standard  Water.  No.  10....»_«............  . . 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD* 

Fancy.  No.  2% .  2.40  *2.35 

No.  lOs  . . . .  9.00  *8.50 


Canned  Fish 

HERRING  ROE* 

16  OB.,  Factory . . — ........  - - 

No.  2,  17-oz.  cans.  Factory..................  ........  ........ 

No.  2,  19-oz.  cans.  Factory . .  . 

LOBSTER* 

Flats,  1-lb.  cases,  1  doz . 

%-lb.  cases,  1  doz .  3.46 

%-lb.  cases,  1  doz .  *1.90 


Canned  Fruits 


APPLES*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Maine,  No.  10 . 

Michigan.  No.  10 . 

New  York,  No.  10 . 

Pennsylvania,  No.  10,  water.. 

Pa.,  No.  8 . 

Pa.,  No.  10,  solid  pack . 

APRICOTS*  (California) 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Fancy,  No.  2% . 

BLACKBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  3  . — . 

No.  10  water . 

No.  2,  Preserved.^ — ............... 

No.  2,  in  Syrup . 

BLUEBERRIES* 

Maine.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

CHERRIES* 

Standard  Red,  Water,  No.  2.. 

White  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Extra  Preserved.  No.  2 . . 

N.  Y.  Red  S.  Pitted,  No.  10 . 

California  Standard,  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Fancy,  No.  2% . 

GOOSEBERRIES* 

Standard  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

GRAPE  FRUIT* 

8  oz . 

No.  2  . 

No.  5  . 

No.  1  Juice . 

No.  2  Juice . 

No.  6  Juice, . . 


3.00  *3.60 
*3.’90 

2.60  *2.00 


6.00 


6.50  *6.00 


6.00  . 

.  *2.00 

.  *2.20 

.  *2.36 


.66  . 

1.05  *1.00 

3.26  . 

.42% . 

.76  . 

2.60  _ 


OYSTERS* 


Standard,  4  oz. 

6  oz . 

8  oz . 

10  oz . 

Selects,  6  oz...., 


1.00  . 

1.10  *1.06 

1.86  . 

2.10  *2.10 


SALMONS 


Red  Ala.skas,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  % . . 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat.  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  % . . . 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Pink,  Flat,  No.  % . 

Sockeye  Flat,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  % _ 

Chums,  Tall . . 

Medium,  Red,  Tall . 

SHRIMPS 

Dry,  No.  1 . 

Wet,  No.  1,  Large . 

SARDINES  (Domestic),  per  case  S 

%  Oil,  keyless . 

%  Oil,  keys . 

%  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton . 

%  Oil.  Carton . 

%  Mustard,  keyless . 

California  Oval,  No.  1,  24’s . 

TUNA  FISHS  (California),  per  case 

White,  %s  _ _ 

White,  Is  . . . . 

Blue  Fin,  %8....................«.................... 

Blue  Fin,  ls....„_-„......__........_....__.. 

Striped,  %8  . . 

Striped,  %s  . . 

Striped,  Is  . 

Yellow,  %s.  Fancy . . 

Yellows,  %s,  Faney......>...........~....... 

Yellow,  Is  _ _ 


1.80 


*1.76 

*2.86 


1.42%*1.80 

1.66 

*1.60 

1.17%*1.10 

1.07%*1.00 

.80 

2.92%*2.76 

1.86 

1.00 

*.90 

1.22%*1.26 

1.10 

*1.10 

1.16 

*1.16 

3.26 

*2.76 

3.60 

*3.60 

3.90 

*3.90 

2.86 

*2.86 

1.60 

*2.76 

7.80 

18.66 

. 

4.86 

Imo 

•M... 

4.76 

8.60 

. 

4.66 

. 

7.80 

. 

18.66 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 

the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


ADJUSTER,  for  Chain  Devices. 

Mamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Apple  Paring  Machines.  See  Paring  Mach. 
Asparagus  Machinery. 

BASKETS,  Picking. 

Planters  Mfg.  Co.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

Riverside  Mfg.  Co.,  Murfeesboro,  N.  C. 

Baskets,  Wire,  Scalding,  Pickling,  etc.  See 
Cannery  Supplies. 

Bean  Cutters,  Stringless. 

Bean  Snippers,  Green  String. 

BEET  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem.  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Gang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

BELTS,  Carrier,  Rubber,  Wire,  Etc. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

M.  L.  Snyder  &  Son,  Philadelphia. 

Bean  Cleaners.  See  Clean  and  Grad.  Mach. 
Beans,  Dried.  See  Pea  and  Bean  Seed. 

BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Blowers,  Pressure.  See  Pumps. 

BOILERS  AND  ENGINES,  Steam. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore. 
Bottle  Caps.  See  Caps. 

Bottle  Cases,  Wood.  See  Boxes,  Crates. 

Bottle  Corking  Machines.  See  Bottlers  Mchy. 

BOTTLERS’  MACHINERY. 

BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Boxes,  Corrugated  Paper. 

BOXES,  Lug,  Field,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

New-Way  Canning  Mach.  Co.,  Hanover,  Pa. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

BROKERS. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Fiber.  See  Corr.  Paper 
Products. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Metal.  See  Enameled  Buckets. 
Buckets,  Wood.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

BURNERS.  Oil,  Gaa,  Gasoline.  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore  Md. 

Can  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors  and  Carriers. 
Can  Fillers.  See  Filling  Machines. 

CAN  MAKERS’  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Can  Markers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CANS.  Tin.  All  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

National  Can  Co.,  Inc.  New  York-Baltimore. 
Phelps  Can  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md, 


CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Can  Stampers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CAPPING  MACHINES,  Soldering. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 

CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS,  Gravity. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Cartons.  See  Corrugated  Paper  Products. 
Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work; 

see  Pulp  Mchy. ;  for  bottling :  see  Bot.  Mchy. 
Chain  Belt  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors. 

Chain  for  Elevating,  Conveying.  See  Conveyors. 
Checks,  Employers’  Time.  See  Stencils. 

Chutes,  Gravity,  Spiral.  See  Carriers. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruit. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Cleaning  and  Washing  Machines,  Bottle.  See 
Bottlers’  Machinery. 

Cleaning  Machines,  Can.  See  Can  Washers. 

CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

CLOSING  MACHINES,  Open  Top  Cans. 
Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Coils,  Copper.  See  Copper  Coils. 

Condensed  Milk  Canning  Machinery.  See  Milk 
Condensing  Machinery. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS.  Canners. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

La  Porte  Mat  &  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Cookers,  Retort.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

COOLERS,  Continuous. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

COPPER  COILS,  for  Tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copi>er. 


CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


CORN  HUSKERS  AND  SILKERS. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Wis. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Corn  Mixers  and  Agitators.  See  Corn  Cooker 
Fillers. 

CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Counters.  See  Can  Counters. 

Countershafts.  See  Speed  Reg.  Devices. 


CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Cutters,  Corn.  See  Corn  Cutters. 

Cutters,  Kraut.  See  Kraut  Machinery. 

Cutters,  String  Bean.  See  String  Bean  Mchy. 


CUTTERS,  Vegetable,  Mincemeat,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

DECORATED  TIN  (or  Cans,  Caps,,  Etc.). 
American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Dies.  pan.  See  Can  Makers’  Mchy. 

Double  Seaming  Machines.  See  Closing  Mach. 
Employers’  Time  Checks.  See  Stencils. 


ENAMELED  BUCKETS,  PAILS,  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 

Engines,  Steam.  See  Boilers  and  Engines. 
Enamel-Lined  Kettles.  See  Tanks. 

EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Factory  Stools.  See  Stools. 

Factory  Supplies.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 


FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


FIBRE  CONTAINERS  for  Food  (not  hermsUc- 
ally  sealed). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Fillers  and  Cookers.  See  Com  Cooker-Fillers. 
Filling  Machines.  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 


FILLING  MACHINES.  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Filling  Machine,  Syrup.  See  Syruping  Mach. 


FINISHING  MACHINES,  CaUup,  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianaimlia,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

FIRE  EXTINGUISHERS  AND  HOSE 
M.  L.  Snyder  &  Son,  Philadelphia. 
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GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Machinery  Mfra. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
SpraKue-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Generators,  Electric.  See  Motors. 

GLASS-LINED  TANKS. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Governors,  Steam.  See  Power  Plant  Equipment. 
Gravity  Carriers.  See  Carriers  and  Conveyors. 
Green  Corn  Huskers.  See  Corn  Huskers. 

Green  Pea  Cleaners.  See  Clean,  and  Grad.  Mchy. 
Gums,  Labeling. 

Hoisting  and  Carrying  Machines.  See  Cranes. 
Hullers  and  Viners.  See  Pea  Hullers. 

Huskers  and  Silkers.  See  Corn  Huskers. 
Hydraulic  Conveying  Equipment. 

INSURANCE,  Canners. 

Canners’  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 
Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

JACKETED  PANS,  Steam. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

KETTLES,  Copper,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Kettles,  Enameled.  See  Tanks,  Glass-Lined. 

KETTLES,  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

KNIVES,  Miscellaneous. 

H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill, 

KRAUT  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

KRAUT  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp..  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LABELING  MACHINES. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

New-Way  Canning  Mach.  Co.,  Hanover,  Pa. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,^  Ill. 

Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 

Gamse  Litho.  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Lehmann  Printing  &  Litho.  Co.,  San  Francisco. 
National  Color  Printing  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,^  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

U.  S.  Printing  &  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

LABORATORIEIS,  for  Analyses  of  Goods,  Etc. 
National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

MILK  CONDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

OYSTER  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

PASTE,  CANNERS*. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven.  Conn. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Washburn-Wilson  Seed  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 

PEA  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sinclair  Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PEA  VINE  FEEDERS. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

PRESERVERS’  MACHINERY. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Retort  Crates.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

RUBBER  GOODS.  APRONS.  GLOVES,  BOOTS. 
HOSE,  FIRE  HOSE. 

M.  L.  Snyder  &  Son,  Philadelphia. 

Scales 

SEALING  MACHINES,  Box. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
SCALDERS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Scalding  and  Picking  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Sealing  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 

SEEDS,  Canners’,  All  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Washburn-Wilson  Seed  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 
Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co..  Chicago,  Ill. 

SEIVES  AND  SCREENS. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

SILKING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  ^bins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Machines. 
Belt  Drives,  Etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

STENCILS,  Marking  Pots  and  Brushes,  Bras* 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Type,  Burninv 
Brands,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Stampers  and  Markers. 

Steam  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles. 

Steam  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alam^a,  Calif. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Tables,  Pickling.  See  Canners’  Machinery. 

TANKS,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

TANKS,  Glass  Lined,  Steel. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

TANKS,  Wooden. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  III. 

Testers,  Can.  See  Can  Makers’  Machinery. 
Ticket  Punches.  See  Stencils. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

TOMATO  JUICE  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  III. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn 
D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Landsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Variable  Speed  Countershafts.  See  Speed  Rea 

VEGETABLE  CUTTE»S. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

VINERS  AND  HULLERS. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Washers,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Machinery. 

WASHERS,  Can  and  Jar. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WASHERS,  Fruit  Vegetables. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Washing  and  Scalding  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Windmills  and  Water  Supply  System.  See 
Tanks,  Wood. 
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THE  CANNING  TRADE 


SOLE  DISTRIBUTORS  OF  WAUKESHA  -  ENGINED  VINER  POWER  PLANT 


PHILLIPS  CAN  COMPANY 

•Manufacluren  of  Packers  Sanilanj  Cans 


. .  O)iviiion  of  the  . . 

PHILLIPS  PACKING  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Thicken  of  T^killips  Delicious  Qualihf  Cannet) 

CAMBRIDGE  •  MARYLAND.  C.S.A. 


HAMACHEK  VINER  POWER  UNITS 

SPEED  CONTROL 

Hamachek-Waukesha  speed  control  accommodates  crop 
conditions  perfectly.  There  are  eighteen  separate  divisions  to 
locate  the  speed  regulating  lever  within  a  range  of  30%  of  the 
engine  speed.  Each  different  position  provides  for  a  change 
in  the  speed  of  the  apron  roller  about  one-half  revolution  per 
minute.  Every  condition  of  the  crop  can  be  met  instantly 
without  stopping  the  engine.  Once  adjusted,  the  governor 
will  hold  the  engine  speed  steady  until  the  crop  condition  re¬ 
quires  a  change.  This  speed  control  device  and  the  Waukesha 
governor  are  the  result  of  more  than  20  years  of  continuous 
development  of  this  one  type  of  mechanism.  The  governor  is 
built  as  a  patented  integral  part  of  the  engine,  and  is  not  an  ac¬ 
cessory  or  attachment. 

FRANK  HAMACHEK  MACHINE  COMPANY 

KEWAUNEE  WISCONSIN 


Write  for  descriptive 
circular  and 
full  Particulars 


IVili  Resistant  Perfection  Peas 


Asgrow  Seeds  are  Well  Bred 

ABBcnatpb  d^rntupra,  3nr. 

Breeders  and  Growers  of  Vegetable  Seeds 

Npui  ilatipn.  (Sannprtirut 


BREEDING  STATIONS  and  PRODUCTION  BRANCHES  ADVANTAGEOUSLY  LOCATED  in  VARIOUS  STATES. 
DISTRIBUTING  STATIONS  and  WAREHOUSES  at  ATLANTA.  GA.:  INDIANAPOLIS.  IND.;  and  SALINAS.  CALIF. 


Have  You  Covered  Your  1936  Requirements 
of  Wilt  Resistant  Perfection  Pea  Seed? 


The  Wilt  Resistant  Perfection  is 
widely  known  among  pea  canners. 
It  has  passed  the  stage  of  experi¬ 
mentation  and  has  been  accepted 
as  fully  the  equal  of  the  susceptible 
Perfection.  The  demand  for  it, 
therefore,  is  already  great  and  is 
steadily  increasing. 

But  since  it  is  a  new  and  recent 
development  the  supply  is  quite 
limited.  An  adverse  growing  sea¬ 
son  this  summer  could  easily,  en¬ 
tirely  remove  the  Wilt  Resistant 
Perfection  from  next  year’s  spot 
market. 

By  the  placing  of  a  growing  con¬ 
tract  now  some  provision  for  your 
1936  requirements  will  be  assured. 


